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Nature Study by Months 
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tits State Board of Education. ” Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried by classes of children in public schools. 
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Em™MER & AMEND, 


205-21 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


Our CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


[HAVE YOU READ PERSIMMONS? 


Perstmmons is a story for girls and boys, 
and men and women who have not forgotten 
their school days. 

This charming school stury by Prof. But- 
ler has been enjoyed by a large number of 
teachers, who have in turn read it to their 
pupils, and it has passed from house to house 
in thousands of school districts, furnishing 
wholesome amusement and entertainment, 
and at the same time inculcating lessons in 
thrift and perseverance, and making clear 
the truth, too often made obscure to the 
young, that merit wins in the long run, and 
that character seeks its own level. 

It is a story of thrilling interest from be- 
ginning to close, and of high moral tone 
without goody-goody prattle. 


Price, paper cover, 25 cents; cloth bind- 
ing, 50 cents, postpaid. 
C. M. PARKER, Publisher, 
TAYLORVILLE, ILL. 


One of the greatest aids to modern instruction. 
Profitably employed in the study of Astronomy, 
Physical and Commercial Gouna. History 
Science, Art and other branches. E 


very school 
should have one. Illustrated catalogue/ree. 
McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIAN, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Your Theme 


—if you are writing or speaking on any educational 
subject—is probably treated by an expertin one or 
more articles in the back numbers of 


Gdsucation 


now in its 24th year. Our complete card -index 
makes entire contents availabie. Send us your 
subject and we can name and furnish vol. and num- 
ber containing discussion of same. Single copies, 
35 cents. Subscription price, $300 a year. The 
leading monthly magazine of secondary education. 
Send us yuur entire periodical list for quotation. 


THE PALMER CoO., 
50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 
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St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
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Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Connany 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’l Pass. and Tkt. Act. 


WINSHIP 


Beacon &t., Boston, Mass, 


NEW SCHOOL LANTERN 


UP TO DATE a Moderate Price 
FITTED FOR WF ile for 
ACCESSORIES Particulars 


Dept. Four ”’ 


MCINTOSH CHICAGO 


LEARN TO MAKE BASKETS AT HOME 


We furnish a complete outfit, as follows : — 


PLAIN RAPHIA 

COLORED RAPHIA (4 colors) 
REEDS (2 sizes) 

RAPHIA NEEDLES 


A Book of Indian Designs entitled 


“BASKET MAKING—HOW TO DO IT” 


POSTPAID TO ANY POINT IN UNITED STATES OR CANADA FOR 81.00 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
116-120 Summer Street - - - Boston, Mass. 


BASKETRY DEPARTMENT 


W. W. HALL, 
New England Passenger Agent 


The Overland 
Service 


Three trains a day, Chicago to San 
Francisco, via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


and Union Pacific Line 


Double daily train service to North 
Pacific Coast points. Daily train 
service to Denver. 

If you are contemplating a western 
trip, it is worth your while to write 
for rates and descriptive booklets of 
this route. 


BOSTON 


369 Washington Street 


$25 FOR AN IDEA. 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD TRY FOR IT. 


We want a good snappy suggestion for advertising our new “ Velva”’ 
prepared 


toilet and pumice soap aan combination, 

especially for teachers’ ‘Gul nN use in the schoolroom, 
(see illustration) and f will pay $25.00 for it. 
Send 15 cents for a | cake of “Velva’”’ and 
enclose the outside wrapper with your sug- 
gestion. You can send one or one hundred sug- 
gestions, but each one must be accompanied 
with an outside wrapper. —— It must not contain over 
one hundred words, and must reach our office not later than Nov. 15th, 1903, 


WILLARD CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
59 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 


Editor’s Note: We endorse with pleasure the company making above offer. 


have their subscriptions advanced s1x 


MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly ae cet 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 


is t N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 
subscription. 29.A Beacon St., Boston. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 


Bescon Boston. | mention this Journal, 


UPWARD MOVE IMPENDING. | 


The selling fever that has raged so 
violently appears to be abating and the 
patient is taking a cooler and calmer view 
of things, say Corey, Milliken & Co., the 
bankers and brokers of 53 State street, 
Boston, in their valuable weekly market 


letter. ©The question of the hour is 
whether the farthest depths of liquidation 
have been sounded, and all the weak 
spots drastically eliminated. Opinion is 
growing that such is the case, and the 
most rampant bears of the recent past are 
moving over to the bull ranks. All the 
magnates are poorer on paper, but it is 
thought that no longer are there any in 
distress or any more bankruptcies to be 
averted. Meanwhile, the drift of securi- 
ties has been, as often, from the weak to 
the strong. Substantial interests or 
canny investors are the ones that took 
over the huge mass of stocks recently 
marketed at auction prices; and the in- 
fluence of both these elements will be ex- 
erted in favor of higher prices. They 
will be helped by the continuance, practi- 
cally unimpaired, of favorable elementary 
conditions. The only lines in which 
there are fallings off are coal and pig 
iron, and the relapses in these are be- 
lieved to be but temporary. The mone- 
tary situation is practically assured 
against stringency this autumn. We are 
harvesting more than average crops. It 
is the psychological moment to buy. 
Sugar at 110 or below offers the purchase 
of a life-time. It seems an unwritten law 
of the market that par is the minimum 
for sugar under the worst conditions; and 
to-day it is the best rather than the worst 
conditions that exist. The company is 
making money, as well as sugar, by-the 
barrel; and the investor who buys the 
stock now has a good chance to catch a 
handsome profit. There is good reason 
to believe that the recent heavy selling of 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit has been over- 
done,and thatat present prices the stockis 
intrinsically cheap. It is understood that 
insiders have been the heaviest buyers 
during the past two weeks. Those who 
are best acquainted with Brooklyn’s af- 
fairs say that the company will work out 
its problems within the next two or three 
years and pay dividends. Gross earnings 
are at present increasing at the rate of 
$6,000 a day, and experts are at work with 
a view to reducing operating expenses. 
The stock once sold as high as 137, and 
its average price has been something 
above 70. We think clients 
will do well to pick up some of the stock 
at the lowest prices on record. The buy-- 
ing of Missouri,. Kansas & Texas pre- 
ferred recently is said to have been of the 
very best character, and although the 
stock has been very active, there is every 
reason to believe that an upward move- 
ment is coming, with a large volume of 
sales. The road has only $13,000,000 pre- 
ferred stock, entitled to 4 per cent.. This 
would require only $520,000 per annum, 
a small matter considering the road’s 
showing. Last year this amount was 
earned twice over, and it has been earned 
in full for the last five years. 


BONDS A SAFE INVESTMENT. 


The following opinion of Edwin A. 
Mead, manager of the bond department of 
the banking house of Longley, Hale & Co, 
of 40 Water street and 85 Congress street, 
Boston, quoted from an interview by the 
financial man of one of the leading da- 
iles, is of especial interest just now when 
everything in the investment line is near 
rock-bottom price. Said Mr. Mead: 
“We look for a gradual improvement in 
the inquiry for high grade corporation 
bonds after the first of the month, Octo- 
ber. On tha aate large amounts of money 
will be paid out in dividends on stocks 
and interest on bonds, which will be re- 
turned to the bond market in preference 
to the stock market. The stock market 
is too weak to attract much buying from 
the individual investor. We have noticed 
a falling off in the demand for bonds 
from insurance institutions because of the 
attractiveness to them of stocks paying 
five and six per cent., selling on a basis 
of better than five per cent. The stand- 
ard railroad bonds, such as Pennsylvauia, 
New York Central, and Illinois Central 
issues, are particularly attractive to the 
small investor, we believe. These securi- 
ties are all selling at the low point of the 
year, and we do not see how they can de- 
cline, even fractionally, from present 
prices.” 


Pretty teeth in a good mouth are like 


Jewels well set. Our best men and women 
have made Sozodont the standard. 
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TEN SALARY STUDIES.—(dL1) 


[In Journal of Education, (Boston) October 1 to December 3, 1903.] 


A STUDY IN SALARIES. 


bY FRANCIS A, BAGNALL, ADAMS, MASS, 

A familiar educational maxim, “As is the teacher, 
so is the school,” might be changed to read, “As is 
the teacher’s salary, s0 is the teacher, and so is the 
school.” In its literal sense this amended statement 
is not strictly true, for sometimes the best paid 
teachers in any community are poor investments, 
judged by standards of real worth, while teachers 
paid lower salaries are often the very salt of the 
earth in their influence for great good in school and 
town. Jlowever this may be, the fact remains that 
this question of teachers’ salaries is one not re- 
moved for any length of time from the thought of 
superintendents, school committees, and the 


teachers themselves. It is in some respects the prob- 


jem in school administration. All along the line is 
going up not only a plea for better teachers better 
paid, but that good teachers already doing excel- 
lent work shall receive the compensation due them. 

From year to year we are placing a higher stand- 
ard for our teachers to reach. Those who apply for 
positions we expect to be of more than ordinary 
ability, of liberal education and professional train- 
ing, of good common sense, of sound body as well as 
mind, and with a big heart in the right place. The 
people have a right to demand teachers of this type, 
but with the right exists a duty on the part of every 
community to furnish its teachers with facilities and 
encouragement for good work. Good clothes, good 
food, good home surroundings, good social position, 
a state of mind made peaceful by being able to save 
a little, these are essential to profitable work, and 
these are secured by money. There is a material as 
well as a professional side to a teacher’s life, and this 
wage phase has much to do with the spirit of the 
teacher, for as is her spirit so becomes the spirit of 
her school. 

Some months ago the Journal of Education pub- 

lished a valuable symposium on the subject of 
teachers’ salaries, in which were discussed questions 
such as “Shall salaries be graded?” “What are the 
alvantages of uniformity, and what of grading ac- 
cording to merit?’ The replies received from 
prominent superintendents and school officials 
formed an interesting budget of theories and salary 
schemes actually in use. 
_ That I might better understand salary conditions 
in the larger towns and smaller cities of Massachu- 
setts, a circular letter was sent a few months ago to 
the superintendents of places in the state having a 
population according to the census of 1900 of from 
),000 to 25,000 inhabitants. Replies were courte- 
ously furnished by the superintendents of all but 
twelve of the seventy-two towns and cities. The 
lata is, therefore, accurate and up-to-date. In- 
formation was sought upon eleven questions, the re- 
plies to which are herewith given. The tabulation 
Presents the results in as concise a form as possible. 
In questions 1, 2, 3, 4, and 7 the salary is computed 
by the week; in questions 5 and 6 by the year. The 
lata from towns of from 5,000 to 10,000 population 
has heen kept distinet from that received from towns 
over 10,000 inhabitants. [See Table. ] 

if was somewhat difficult to group the replies re- 
reived to question 11, though many of them were 
Some of them are of sufficient interest 
to (uote, at least in part:— 

“A good teacher in one grade deserves as much as 


In another, making no distinction except for prin- 
Cipals,”? 


Sliggest ive, 


“We pay what we have to to get a desirable 


teacher.’’ 


“Merit. 


If we want to keep a good teacher, we 


“Merit doesn’t enter very largely into schedule, 
unless we raise a teacher’s salary to prevent some- i 
body else taking her.” 

“Same grade, same length of service, same pay.” 

“Character of school affects rating.” 

The salary scheme of North Adams, referred to — 
at length in Superintendent Hall’s last report, is 
worthy of especial note. Regular teachers in all 
grades receive $10 per week the first and second 
years, $11 the third and fourth, and $12 the fifth 


3. 


Number of letters sent, 
Replies received, in whole or in part, 


Salary, primary grades (I.-I1V.) :— 
Number of towns reporting, 
Lowest, 

Highest, 


Average, 


’ Number of towns paying ayerage or more 


than average, ~ 

Salary, first primary grade, if different 
from question 1 :— 

Number of towns reporting, 

Average, 

Salary, grades (V.-VIII. or 1X.) :— 

Number of towns reporting, 

Lowest, 

Highest, 


Average, 

Number of towns paying average or more 
than average, 

Salary, highest grammar grade, if different 
from question 3 :— ’ 

Number of towns reporting, 

Average, 

Salary, principals (men) (8 or more than 
8-room building) :— 

Number of towns reporting, 

Lowest, 

Highest, 

Number paying $1,000 or over, 

Average, 

Number of towns paying average or more 
than average, 

Salary, principals (women) (8 or more than 
8-room building) :~— 

Number of towns reporting, 

Lowest, 

Highest, 

Number paying $750 or over, 

Average, 

Number of towns paying average or mure 
than average, 

Salary, kindergartners :— 

Number of towns reporting, 

Salaries vary, 

Average, 

Number of towns paying average or more 
than average, 


8and9. Length of school year, primary and 


10. 


ll. 


add to her salary until our limit is reached, Others 


grammar grades :— 
Number of weeks 


Average number of weeks, 


Number of grades between kindergarten 
and high school :— 


Number having 9 grades, 
‘¢ 1-2 grades 


“6 ‘* grades 


What is the basis of salary schedule? 

Have no classified schedule, 

Merit, in some cases a varying schedule 
for different grades, in most cases irre- 
spective of grades, 

Merit and length of service, 

Length of service, 

Necessity, 

Grade, 

Pull, 

All grades alike, 

No reply whatever to this question, 


* Not necessarily the sum of two preceding columns. 


5-10,000 10-25,000 Total. 
46 26 72 
37 23 60 

MINIMUM. MAXIMUM. 
5-10,000 10-25,000 Total. 5-10,000 10-25,000 Total. 
30 22 52 37 23 64 
$8.00 $8.00 $10.00 $10.00 
11.80 10.50 7 15.75. 18.00 
12pay 10 2ipay10 Tpayl10 4pay10 11 pay 10 
9.61 9.52 9.57 11.73 12.50 12.02 } 
18 14 32* 17 14 25 | 
3 3 1 3 4 
10.00 11.61 12.23 12.07 
28 22 50 34 23 57 
8.33 8.00 10.00 11.00 
13.88 11.50 16.00 18.00 
ll pay 10 1l0pay 10 21 pay 10 6 under 12 4 under 12 10 under 12 
7Tpay12 3pay12 10pay 12 
3 * 12.504 * 12.50 7 ** 12.50 
7" 
10,46 9.83 10.19 13.10 13.06 13.08 
10 16 17 15 9 24 
11 9 20 14 10 24 
13.07 12.96 13.0% 15.53 15.96 15.70 { 
6 8 14 9 12 21 
600 800 600 800 
1,300 1,000 1,600 1,800 ’ 
3 5 8 5 10 15 
891 937 918 1,090 1,241 1,176 
3 5 8 3 5 10 
10 11 21 14 14 28 
456 444 532 518 
1,000 800 1,100 1,400 
2 3 5 7 9 16 
658 642 649 767 822 704 
5 5 10 6 4 13 
f 10 7 8 15 
8-9 8-10 10-16 10.75-16.25 
8.66 9.14 9 12.07 13.12 12.63 
2 4 4 3 4 6- 
PRIMARY. GRAMMAR. 
11 4 25 11 15 26 
3 1 4 3 2 5 
13 5 18 14 3 17 
1 1 2 1 3 
9 2 11 7 2 9 
1 1 
38.1 39 38.5 88.2 39.1 38.6 
5-10,000 10-25,000 Total. 
28 19 47 
1 1 
8 4 12 ° 
37 23 60 
7 3 10 
14 4 18 
3 2 5 
3 7 10 
1 1 2 
5 1 6 
1 1 
1 1 
8 4 7 


in the same grade may receive less.” 


year. After six years of service teachers are encour- 


aged to join what is called the “Promotion Claes,” 
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The members of this class work along educational, 
scientific, and literary lines, and are subject to oral 
and written examinations. To quote from the re- 
port, “credit is given for every indication of original 
investigation, and for skill in applying principles of 
teaching. The teachers are credited from time to 
time for work accomplished in the schoolroom. 
Discipline, management, power to teach, and per- 
sonal influence are considered and placed to the 
teacher's credit, as well as progress made by the 
pupils taught. - Every advance in salary requires 
five votes in the school board on the presentation of 
satisfactory facts and papers.” 

A number of the North Adams teachers, members 
of this class, have received advances in salary from 
$12 to $13, $14 and $15 per week, by special work ex- 
tending over a period of one, two, and three years. 
Here is given a practical illustration of supplement- 


ing a salary schedule based on length of service by 
recognition of merit. 

So far as the rate of increase in salaries from 
year to year is concerned, there seems to be no gen- 
eral rule. More than a third of the towns report an 
increase of $1.00 a week until the maximum is 
reached. In many instances this period of gradual 
increase extends over four or five years. 

It is a rather interesting fact that out of the sixty 
towns, twenty-seven, or 45 per cert., pay the same 
minimum and maximum salaries irrespective of 
grade of work. In the case of towns and cities of 
over 10,000 population, this is true of thirteen out of 
twenty-three towns, or over 56 per cent. 

In presenting these statistical results I have not 
had in mind to advance any theory as to the best 
salary schedule, but rather to put into available 
form data that might prove a profitable comparative 
study to those who have to deal with this important 
question of teachers’ wages. 


Che laborer is worthy of bis bire.-=Luke X: 7. 


SHOULD THE SCOPE OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM BE BROADENED TO 
TAKE IN ALL CHILDREN CAPABLE 
OF EDUCATION? 


BY ELLEN LEGARDE, 


Director of Physical Training, including Schools for Backward 
Children, Providence, Raode Island.- 


There is a homely saying that the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. That the education of the 
mentally defective child should be included in the 
public school system, the results justifying the effort 
made and consequent outlay, has been proved in the 
city of Providence within the past seven years. In 
this the Providence public school system answers in 
the atlirmative the question under consideration, and 
it is my privilege to explain how broad and generous 
the city has been and what it has actually accom- 
plished. 

Feeble mindedness, a state of arrested psychical 
development, will always be an interesting study to 
the physical director, who realizes that a mentally 
weak child is almost without exception defective 
physically, and necessarily physical education should 
precede mental and always progress with it, hand in 
hand. 

As all physical directors know, this class of chil- 
dren are to be found in every school building, and 
where medical inspection does not exist I maintain 
it is the duty of the physical instructor to remove 
defectives from the mass, and, when noting that 
nervous and muscular powers are far weaker than 
the normal] child, to insist he be trained along slower 
and more careful lines, not abandoned to disgust and 
neglect, or left in the rear of the procession. 

In-the proper education of this class of children, 
Germany, in 1863, was the pioneer. In 1874, Nor- 
way followed, England in 1892, and later Switzer- 
land and Austria. In Prussia, since 1880, the main- 
tenance of special classes of schools for defectives 
has been obligatory upon towns of 20,000 popula- 
tion. The duration of attendance is usually six 
years. The cost of these auxiliary schools, as they 
are called, is borne by the town. In the last report 
of the United States Bureau of Education, the state- 
ment is made that, “In Germany the care for weak- 
minded or mentally defective children has in recent 
years greatly increased. Such children,” the report 
reads, “have been gathered either in special un- 
graded schools or separate classes. A number of 
German cities have proceeded to thus aid the weak 
and at the same time enable the classes or grades 
of normally endowed to progress at a more rapid 
rate in their studies. While in 1894 Prussia had 
only sixteen cities in which provision was made for 
700 such children, there were in 1896 as many as 
twenty-seven cities maintaining thirty-eight schools 
with 2,017 children. Such institutions are all 
within the city school systems; they are integral 
parts of the system.” 

In Norway, children tested in these special classes 
are either returned to the regular schools if fitted, 


or remain in the auxiliary classes the whole of their 
school life, or are sent to an institution for mentally 
deficient children. The German plan, making these 
schools a part of the school system, is that followed 
in Providence. The method of analyzing the future 
of the pupils as carried out in Norway is also that 
pursued in Providence. In England, as on the con- 
tinent, the proportion of children requiring special 
instruction is found to be one per cent. of the popu- 
lation. I believe that tobe about the same percent- 
age in our public schools, but I fear it is much 
higher among the wealthier classes, if I am to judge 
by the number of children I learn of from private 
consultation. These backward children are in fam- 
ilies not familiar with public school plans, with 
parents who would not dream that a city was wise 
enough to provide training for defectives, and would 
question its success at that. 

Providence in 1894 was the first city in the United 
States to support public day schools for -mentally 
backward boys and girls. In 1899, similar schools 
were opened in Boston, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 
The charts here shown, prepared by the Philadel- 
phia Public Education Association, illustrate the his- 
tory of the growth of these schools in this country. 

The three schools for backward children in Provi- 
dence, incorporated in the public school system from 
the start and most generously maintained, are 
really the outgrowth of the disciplinary schools. 
Three of the latter were opened in 1893, and at first, 
besides including children who required to be cor- 
rected for truancy and misconduct in the ordinary 
schools, mentally backward pupils were also as- 
signed to them. It was thought wiser to separate 
these defectives from the truants, and gradually one 
after another of these peculiar schools were opened 
in different parts of Providence until now three are 
in existence. As in London, 15 pupils are assigned 
to a teacher. Germany allows 21, Switzerland 19, 
and Norway 12. I maintain 15 pupils of this type 
are all a teacher should have. In Providence in 
1899 and 1900, the enrollment was the same, 42. 
In 1901, 54 pupils, and in 1902, 71. The cost of 
these schools in 1901-2 was $2,773.43, about $5 a 
month per child. The ages run from six years to 
seventeen. Almost all come directly from the pub- 
lic day schools. They are chosen on the judgment 
of the supervisor of these schools, suggestions often 
coming from the classroom teacher, the physical 
director or the assistant superintendents of gram- 
mar and primary schools. 

The methods of developing the arrested or weak 
mental and muscular powers are most interesting. 
Seldom do these children walk correctly, they have 
little sense of rhythm, hands and feet cannot move 
in unison. Wither too restless to sit still, or too 
languid and passive to do more than breathe, they 
present a problem to the physical educator, who 
longs to make them as other children are. Exer- 
cises requiring at first little or no effort, but always 
training in time, in co-ordination, in balance, in 
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“IT DON'T PAY TO GET MAD.” 

l‘our strangers were seated at a hotel table— 
Messrs. Brown, Green, Gray, and Black. One waiter 
took orders for the four. It was Sunday morning. 
The help was light and orders were heavy. There 
was no occasion for any one to be in a hurry. They 
had waited unusually long, to be sure, but they were 
getting acquainted. Mr. Black looked at his watch, 
slammed down his napkin, shoved ‘back his chair, 
and strode across the dining-room, saying, ‘““his is 
a d——d outrage. Ill make that waiter suffer or 
know the reason why.” 

“Silly,” said Mr. Brown. 

“T never made a dollar when I was mad,” said 
Greene. 

“T never lost a friend when I wasn’t mad,’ said 
Gray. 

The discussion of the ill-effects of being out of 
temper was highly interesting. Why not teach boys 
and girls the weakness, folly, business mistake, of 
losing one’s temper? 


C1IVICS AND MORALS.*— (1.) 


BY 8S. E. FORMAN, PH, D., MARYLAND. 


It is not legislative enactments or forms of polit- 
ical organization that determine the character of a 
government. The real foree that directs human 
affairs resides in the consciences and wills of in- 
dividuals. If a nation is just, and honest, and brave, 
it is because each of the human units of which it is 
composed has, as a rule, an enlightened conscience, 
a kind heart, and a firm will. Plainly, then, a 
teacher of civics should begin not with the supreme 
court of the United States, but with the supreme 
court of the boy himself—his conscience; not with 


the executive department of the national govern- 


ment, but with the executive department of the boy 
himself—his will. 

The teacher cannot begin his work in civics bet- 
ter than by doing something to enlighten and im- 
prove the conscience of his pupils. He can enlarge 
their moral vocabulary; he can lead them to think 
with tolerable clearness upon some of the simpler 
problems of right and wrong; he can practice them 
in estimating the comparative goodness or badness 
of an action. In conducting work of this kind there 
should be no dogmatism or casuistry or priggishness. 
A kind heart and common sense will solve almost 
any moral problem, and if a teacher will practice his 
pupils in looking at moral questions in a kind- 
hearted, sensible way he need have no fear as to the 
conclusions at which they may arrive. 

SUGGESTIONS. 


1. Have each of the pupils write (without con- 
sulting a dictionary) a definition of conscience. 
Then give this definition: Conscience is that power 
within me which enables me to distinguish right 
from wrong, and which commands me to do right 
and abstain from doing wrong. 

2. Read this to the class: “The moral sense, or 
conscience, is as much a part of a man as his leg or 
arm. It is given to all human beings in a stronger 
or weaker degree, as force of members is given them 
in a greater or less degree. It may be strengthened 
by exercise as may any particular limb of the body. 
This sense is submitted indeed in some degree to 
the guidance of reason, but it is a small stock which 
is required for this. State a moral case to a plough- 
man and a professor. The former will decide it as 
well, and often better than the latter, because he has 
not been led astray by artificial rules. Conscience 
is the only clue that will eternally guide a man 
clear of all doubts and inconsistencies.”—Jefferson. 

3. Ask these questions: Does it often happen 
that you are really in doubt as to what yon ought to 
do? Is the voice of conscience always clear? Sup- 
pose that a year ago, obeying ydur conscience, you 
decided a certain moral question in a certain way, 
and that now. your conscience decides the same 
moral question in a different way; would the obeying 
of your conscience now go to prove that your action 
a year ago was wrong? A Mexican boy is accus- 


*Copyright by S. E. Forman. 
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from infancy to witness bull-fights; would 
jis conscience be as likely to tell him that bull- 
fighting is wrong as would the conscience of a boy 
who had never witnessed such cruelty? Which of 
chose influences operate most strongly in the devel- 
opment of conscience—education, religious training, 
home surroundings, companionship, or reading? 

4, For an advanced class: The public opinion or 
sentiment of a community may be regarded as its 
conscience. What does the conscience of this com- 
unity say upon the subject of playing baseball on 
Sunday? Upon the subject of lynching? What 
docs the conseience of this school say upon the sub- 
ject of cheating in examinations? What does the 
conscience of this country say upon the subject of 
slavery? What did it say one hundred years ago? 

5, Have the following virtues arranged in the 
order of their excellence, placing the highest first: 
Politeness, courage, modesty, truthfulness, sincerity, 
piety, philanthropy, gratitude, gentleness, forbear- 
ance, industry. 

(. Have the following faults arranged in the 
order of their badness, placing the worst first: In- 
gratitude, obstinacy, cowardice, vanity, avarice, 
rudeness, gluttony, boastfulness, hypocrisy, inso!- 
ence, dishonesty. i 

7, Have this definition of a gentleman (or lady) 
thoroughly tested: A gentleman (or lady) is one who 
will never needlessly inflict pain. 

s. Ask these questions: How can you drive re- 
venge from your nature? What is a remedy for 
hate? for bad temper? for envy? for jealousy? 
Which is easier, to forgive another for having 
wronged you or to forgive yourself for having 
wronged another? What would be a cure for malice? 
Which are likely to do you more harm, things that 
you say yourself, or things that are said about you? 
What is the difference between reputation and char- 
acter? When does patience cease to be a virtue? 
What is the pain which follows the violation of con- 
science called? 

9, ave each of the pupils collect a number of 
the great moral maxims and from these let the class 
select the most important ones and frame a moral 
code. 

10. Perhaps an advanced class can grasp the 
great precept formulated by Kant: “I am never to 
act otherwise than so that I could also will that my 
inaxim should become a universal law.” Or to ex- 
press the same precept in another way: I ought to 
act in any particular situation precisely as I would 
have everybody act in a similar situation. 

Character depends upon will and conscience. If 
the will is unsound the conscience is only a tor- 
mentor, and the more enlightened it is the greater 
are the tortures it is capable of inflicting. The 
teacher in civies, therefore, should do something, if 
anything can be done, for the will. Perhaps it is 
beyond the power of class instruction to strengthen 
the will. Tt is not, however, beyond the power of 
the teacher to impart some very useful information 
concerning volition. There are some facts about 
our executive faculty that everybody ought to know. 
Among these are the following:— 

|. The will may be strengthened just as the arm 
is strengthened—by exercise. 

. ‘The will may be assisted by a favorable en- 

vironment. “If you determine to leave off an old 
habit and form a new one, put yourself under favor- 
able conditions, make new associates, take the pledge, 
‘vail yourself of every outward aid.”—James. 
_ 3. ‘The will should never lose a battle. A lapse 
in Volition is “like letting fall a bail of string which 
one is carefully winding up; a single slip undoes 
more than a great many turns will wind again.” 

!. 'The will should act upon every possible oppor- 
tunity. There should be no shrinking or shirking. 
One should “face the music.” 

These rules are based upon the facts of our mental 
ind moral constitution, They are as important for 
moral health as the laws of hygiene are for physical 
health, and young people ought to learn them just 
's carly as they can be comprehended. There is no 
ore appropriate place for teaching them than in 
the civies class. They can do no harm; they may 
(lo much good. Wor one who desires to do right— 


and children generally desire to do right—and is 

trying to do right, but who needs guidance, they will 

be a “light unto the feet and a lamp unto the path.” 
SUGGESTIONS. 


1. Formally state the above facts concerning 
volition, and have them thoroughly learned. 

2. “Mhe seven cardinal virtues of the school are: 
Regularity, punctuality, neatness, accuracy, silence, 
industry, and obedience.” Have the pupils arrange 
these virtues in the order of their importance, tak- 
ing the good of the school only into consideration. 
Have the seven virtues arranged in the order of their 
importance taking into consideration only the good 
of the individual pupil. 

3. Ask these questions: Which of ‘the seven 
school virtues is practiced with the least effort of the 
will? Which are sometimes beyond the power of the 
will to regulate? Which may always be regulated 


“by the will? 


4. Taking the four rules of volition as guides, 
have one pupil describe how the fault of tardiness 
may be overcome; another how the fault of indolence 
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may be conquered; and so on with the other common 
faults. 

5. Ask these questions: What is the difference 
between will and obstinacy? Between pertinacity 
and perseverance? Which is worthy of greater con- 
demnation, wickedness or weakness? 

6. Recommend the reading of “Bleak House.” 
The character of Richard Carstone impressively il- 
lustrates how a weak and vacillating will drags one 


down. 
”. The following questions may be asked, but a 


formal, open answer need not be required; each 
pupil may deliberate upon them and answer them 
silently for himself: You are conscious, doubtless, 
that you are running into some fault; have you tried 
to correct that fault? Which of the laws of volition 
are you violating? What would be your reward if 
you should correct the fault? What will be your 
punishment if you do not correct it? Compare your 
conduct with one who is your moral superior. If 
you should try could you become the intellectual 
equal of the brightest pupil in the class? If you 
should try could you be the moral equal of the best 
pupil in the school? Is your character improving 
as fast as your intellect? Look about you and ob- 
serve what has happened to those who have allowed 
passion and appetite to rule them. Are you cultivat- 
ing a strong will? If not, have you any reason to 
believe that you will escape the evil consequences of 
a weak will? What effect does physical laziness 
have upon health? What effect does moral laziness 
have upon conduct? Are you morally lazy? 


BODY HELP SOUL. 


Not mean, nor base, 
But of Heaven’s best upbuilding is this House 


Fashioned for man: The City of nine gates,— 
Wonderful, subtle, sacred;—to be kept 
Fair and well garnished; 
Graced with ornament 

* Outside and in, and wardened worthily, 
That, in its ordered precincts, angels’ wings 
May float and fold, and Body help the Soul, 


As Soul helps Body. 
—Edwin Arnold, 


AUTHORS IN SCHUOL,—(XX.) 


OUTLINE STUDIES. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Born, Edinburgh, Scot., November 13, 1850. 
Entered Edinburgh University, 1868. 
Married, San Francisco, May 19, 1880. 

Died, Samoa, December 3, 1894. 

Stevenson’s entire life was one continued struggle 
with physical infirmity. From his infant days un- 
til the sudden fatal collapse in Samoa, he never 
knew a moment’s robust health. But—as so often 
happens—though so seriously handicapped in body, 
his mind was strong and vigorous. How he could 
ever write so much and so well, was the continual 
puzzle of his friends and admirers. 

Stevenson’s books and short stories are marvel- 
lous in their accurate and charming descriptions of 
nature. ‘To court health he was compelled to live 
an out-of-door life, roaming through the purple 


heather, climbing the Pentland hills, cruising with 


his relatives—who were lighthouse engineers and 
cantractors, and rambling along the beaches of the 
lirth. By these experiences he was fitted to. inter- 
pret nature in all her moods and, as one of his 
friends said, “the fresh salt breeze is in all his writ- 
ings.” 

Ile was not a scholar in his early days, his health 
not permitting continuous application. His teachers 
understood his truancy. When Professor Blackie 
was presenting him his parchment at the university, 
he remarked in a facetious way that Stevenson “had 
been so’seldom present at lectures that it was hardly 
possible to recognize his face.” But the same youth 
became in subsequent days the match for any of his 
professors in the use of language. : 

When, contrary to the wish of his parents, he de- 
voted himself to letters, he began with the short 
story for the magazines. And the publishers always 
had a welcome for him. Some of his stories were 
weird and even gruesome, but they were fascinating. 
People read them with interest and called for more. 
“Treasure Island” is full of stirring adventure, one 
of the best sea tales ever penned. 

“The Wrecker” appeared as a serial in Scribner’s. 
It is a wild and interesting: story, linking together 
Edinburgh, San Francisco, and the wonderful 
lagoons and palm trees of the South Pacific. 

“The Master of Ballantrae,” “The Ebb Tide,” 
“Kidnapped,” and “Catriona,” are among his best, 
and have had a wide circulation. 

Of his books, one of the most widely known is 
“The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 
It is a singular and grim story, dealing with man’s 
dual nature. Dr. Jekyll embodies the good side, 
and Mr. Hyde the evil side, committing crimes so 
atrocious that the miserable doctor is well-nigh 
driven to despair. ‘The theme is powerfully treated, 
and in its brief compass contains more moral teach- 
ing than a hundred sermons. Its popularity, espe- 
cially in America, was simply immense. Probably 
no other book has been so frequently or so exten- 
sively quoted in the American pulpit. 

In his search for health, Stevenson went to Cali- 
fornia in 1879. There he was married to Mrs. 
Fanny Osbourne, and made his home temporarily in 
a disused miner’s house on Mt. Saint Helena. From 
this residence there came “The Silvarado Squat- 
ters,” which has charming bits of description of the 
perfect climate of a Californian summer, the sea 
mist, like a vast white billowy ocean, rising from 
the Pacific, the vineyards on the mountain side, and 
the notes of the woodland birds. 

A yachting tour among the South Sea Islands led 
to his making a home in Samoa, on the slope of the 
Vala mountain, near Apia. He gave to his new 
home the musical name of “Vailima.” The graphic 
account of life in the tropics appears in his 
“Vailima Letters,” a most delightful volume. Here 
also he wrote “The Beach of Falesa,” “The Bottle 
Imp,” “The Isle of Voices,” and “Weir of Hermis- 
ton,” this last, of which he thought as his best work, 
being incomplete at the time of his sudden and 
lamented death. 

Stevenson was a most careful worker. “No 
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minute observation was too trying for him, no care- 
ful research too tedious, no historical fact too in- 
significant or obscure for him to verify. Costume, 
dialect, scenery, were all thoroughly studied. . . . He 
wrote and re-wrote everything, sometimes as often 
as five times, and no page ever left his hands which 
had not been elaborately pruned and polished.”— 
Margaret Black. 

He was a most lovable man. Crockett, Barrie, 
Kipling, and Le Galliene loved him as a friend, and 
looked up to him as a literary leader. By his eham- 
pioning the rights of the Samoan natives, and win- 
ning the fight for them, he gained their affection 
and almost worship. Out of gratitude to “Tusitala,” 
as they called him, they offered him their services 
freely to make a road to join his property to the 
main highway. “Of all memorials of him,” says 
Margaret Black, “the Samoan ‘Road of Gratitude’ 
is likely to be remembered as the most suitable and 
the most perfect.” 

And he loved children passionately, and won their 
love most easily. His “Child’s Garden of Vers-s” 
shows marvelous insight into the heart of child- 
hood. “There never has been written anything, in 
prose or verse, more true to the thoughts and feel- 
ings of an imaginative child than it.” 

San Francisco erected a monument to him,—a 
sixteenth century ship of thirty guns, careening to 
the west, with golden sails full spread, a figure of 
Pallas on its prow, and a passage from one of his 
works engraved on the granite plinth: “To be honest, 
to be kind: to earn a little, to spend a little less; to 
keep a few friends, and these without capitulations.” 


MADE IN MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


{In Oshkosh, Wisconsin, Normal School.) 


Brush handle. 
Finger nail cleaner. 
Wedge. 

Paper knife. 

Paper knife. 

Clay modeling tool. 
Crochet needle. 
Horse blanket pin. 
Flower stick. 

Key label. 

Match strike. 
Thread winder. 
Fishline winder. 
Round ruler. 

9. Spirit level. 

9a Plumb. 
10. Breadboard. 
10a. Sleeveboard. 
11. Flower pot stand. 
12. Flower pot cross. 
12a. Flower stick with cross. 
13. Bench hook. 

14. Hammer handle. 
14a. Dish mop handle. 
15. Pen tray. 
Pin tray. 
16. Hatchet handle. 

17.  Breadboard, No. 2. 
17a. Mat—English model. 
18. Corner bracket. 

19. Sled. 
19a. Key rack. 

20. Half lap frame. 

21. Seoop. 

22. Fiat rule. 

22a. Paper knife (designed by students). 
23. Box support (hinged). 
24. Mitre box. 

24a. Nail box. 

25. Mitre frame. 

26. Dado box. 

26a Oil stone box. 

27. Coat hanger. 

27a. Towel rack. 


28. Cake spoon. 

28a. Ladle. 

24. End mortise and tenon frame. 
30. Inlaid tray. 

Si. Bevel knife box. 

32. Dove tail book support. 
22. Drawing board. 

34. Inlaid box. 

34a Tray (dove tail). 

35. - Stool. 

36. T square. 

37. Pen box (dove tail). 

38. Try square. 

39. Book rack. 

40. Chair. 
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INDUSTRIES.—(ID. 


COTTON. 


BY R. W. WALLACE. 


In the case of many plants, their ripened seeds fall 
to the ground in the vicinity of the parent plant. 
Some seed pods open with a snap, as if an ex- 
plosion had happened within them, and their 
seeds are thrown away to some little distance. But 
there are other plants—such as the thistle, dande- 
lion, milkweed, ete.—that have a hairy film or 
down attached to their seeds, so that the seeds may 
be floated away by the wind to some considerable 
distance from the parent plant, and so be much more 
widely distributed. 

Cotton is a veg-talle down of exquisite fineness 
and softness attacl.ed to the seeds of the cotton 
plant. If left to itself, this down would simply help 
to float the ripened cotton seed away. But, ages ago, 
men found that this down was of. great service in 
making fabrics for them to use, and so—instead of 
letting the seeds with their delicate filmy wings fly 
away on the wind—men pick this white down, spin 
it, weave it, and make many textiles from it. More 
than 2,000 kinds of articles useful to men are made 
of cotton, and their number is constantly being in- 
creased. There is no plant in all Nature’s garden 
that is so useful; and growing it, manufacturing its 
fibre, and distributing the products, employs a larger 
amount of capital and Jabor than any other indus- 
try. “Cotton is King.” 


A HOT WEATHER PLANT. 


Cotton can be grown only in tropical and semi- 
tropical lands, for the plant Joves warmth. To do 
its best, it must also have a humid atmosphere and 
a sandy soil. It is planted or sown in March or 
April, and is ready for gathering from August to 
December. The plant is from two to five feet in 
height, and has white or pale yellow flowers. As the 
flowers fade, a pod or capsule is formed, about the 
size of a small walnut, which contains the seeds and 
the fibres of cotton. As the pod ripens it opens, and 
the snow-white fibres are all ready to be gathered. 

The plant grows well in India, Southern China, 
Arabia, Egypt, Brazil, Peru, the Pacific Islands, and 
the United States. The area of cotton land in this 
country is east of 100 degrees west longitude, and 
south of the thirty-sixth parallel of latitude. 

There are several varieties of the cotton plant, but 
practically they may be thought of as two—the 
Oriental or Indian; and the Occidental or American. 
The Indian staple is of moderate length and 
strength, is white, soft, and silky, and admirably 
adapted for spinning. The very fine muslins made 
in India were of such exquisite texture as to be 
poetically called “Webs of Woven Wind.” These 
fabrics were almost exclusively used by the native 
princes of India, and were considered more beautiful 
than silk fabrics. 

But the cotton most in demand by manufacturers 
is American—-the “Uplands or New Orleans,” and 
the famous “Sea Island” from the Carolina coast. 
Sea Island cotton is the finest grade in the world, 
the best in length, strength, and beauty of its fibres. 

Egyptian cotton comes next to Sea Island for 
length and quality. The soil and climate of Lower 
Kgypt are peculiarly well adapted for raising the 
cotton plant. In fact, it is claimed by some, that 
Egypt is the finest cotton-growing country in the 
world, not even excepting our Southern states. 


THE UNITED STATES AHEAD. 


About 80 per cent. of all the cotton consumed in 
the factories of the world is furnished by the United 
States. The world’s consumption of cotton requires 
about 16,000,000 bales of 500 pounds each. In 1902, 
the cotton crop of the United States was 10,300,000 
bales. It was worth $169,000,000. 

The failure of the cotton crop in America means 
world-wide distress. A cotton famine touches more 
people and factories than any other form of famine. 
What the English cotton manufacturing districts 


suffered during our Civil war, when cotton raising 
and shipments were at the lowest ebb, no pen can 
describe! 

The United States not only raises more cotton 
than any other nation, but also uses more. Mr. Kit- 
tredge—an expert in cotton—estimates that the un- 
civilized and semi-civilized nations use about two 
and three-fourths pounds of cotton for every man, 
woman, and child, for the year. Civilized nations 
use about eight and one-half pounds apiece for their 
people. The United States uses about twenty-three 
pounds per capita. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massachusetts produces more cotton goods than 
any other state of the Union. Seuth Carolina and 
North Carolina come next in the amount of their 
cotton manufacturing; but Massachusetts produces 
four times as much as South Carolina. 

The six cities of the Union that make the most 
cotton goods are (1) Fall River, Mass., (2) Philadel- 
phia, Penn., (3) Lowell, Mass., (4) New Bedford, 
Mass., (5) Manchester, N. H., (6) Lawrence, Mass. 
Troy, N. Y., manufactures more collars and cuffs 
than any other American city. 

China is the largest purchaser of our common 
eotton goods. This is one of the reasons for our 
government being so exercised about maintaining 
what is called “the open door” trade policy in China. 

England not only is our best customer for raw 
cotton, but she and Canada buy the largest share of 
the cotton wearing apparel exported by us. 


BY-PRODUCTS. 


In the early days of the cotton industry, the seed 
was nothing but a nuisance. But in time, cotton 
seed was found to be very valuable because of the 
oil in it. Now great quantities of it are used for 
one purpose and another. Much of the oil labelled 
“Pure olive oil” is found to be only cotton-seed oil. 

The crushed seed, from which the oil has been 
pressed, is made into oil cake which is extensively 
used in feeding cattle. The refuse is used in making 
soup. Cottolene is also made from the seed. The 
cotton plant stalks make good common paper. 


NEW COTTON FIELDS. 


As America has about reached its limit in raising 
cotton, and as the factories are constantly increas- 
ing in number, the supply of cotton fibre for the 
world’s needs is a question of great solicitude for the 
manufacturers. They are on the lookout for new 
fields for cotton culture. Their attention is now 
turned to Africa, especially to the Congo region, 
which is in the cotton belt, having’ the necessary 
heat and rainfall for successful cotton raising. It is 
thought that in a few years the Dark Continent may 
become a large producer of this valuable commodity. 
Brazil may also awake to its possibilities, and may 
send a much larger quantity to the world’s markets. 

The cotton industry has made many inventors 
world-famous,—such as Eli Whitney, who invented 
the cotton gin; James Hargreaves, who invented the 
spinning jenny; Richard Arkwright, the inventor of 
the spinning frame; and Francis Cabot Lowell, who 
founded the large cotton manufacturing interests of 
the United States. 

The first use of cotton was made in India, 2,000 
years before Europe began to use it. Indian muslins 
have always been famous. 

A Chinese emperor, in 502 A. D., had a robe of 
cotton as beautiful as silk; so the Chinese annals 
record, 

When Cortez conquered the Aztecs in Mexico, he 
found that the chief clothing of these natives was 
made of cotton, and of pretty designs. The same is 
true of the Incas of Peru, when the Spaniards con- 
quered them. Columbus found the natives of the 
West Indies clothed in cotton garments. 

Cotton goods were known to the Arabs as early 
as 627 A. D. The followers of Mahomet carried the 
culture of cotton into Spain. And Pliny alludes to 
beautiful cotton garments that were made for the 


priests of Egypt. 
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BLACKBOARD DRAWING.—(IIL,) 


BY KATHERINE M, BALL, 
Supervisor of Art, San Francisco Public Schools. 


The highest art form is just as much the out- 
growth of the natural conduct of materials acting 
upon and with each other as is a flower the product 
of the inter-action of the elements. 

Materials and tools, working in unison toward a 
jesired end, must naturally be adapted to each other, 
and the possibilities and limitations of both deter- 
mine cither the complexity or simplicity of the art 
form they produce. 

In the various kinds of graphic expression, we find 
art forms ranging from the crudest representations 
of savagery to the highest fine art product of civil- 


‘ation; and just so far as each—fulfilling its mis- 
sion by conveying the intention of the worker—is 
ihe result of the natural conduct of the materials 
employed, is it an acceptable art form, whether it be 
, ficure woven in an Indian basket or a portrait by 
one of the world’s great artists. 

Graphic expression has many media, and each 
not only has a special art form of its own, but also 
requires a special method of treatment. In color 
yresentation, oils are handled in one way, water 


re 
: another, and pastels in still another; while 


colors in 


in black and white the methods employed in using 
crayon, charcoal, pen’and ink, brush and ink, and 
pencil are equally as varied. 

If, then, the art form and method of treatment are 
the direet outeome of the natural conduct of the 
materials used, is it not most inconsistent to force 
an effect from one medium, that resembles the art 
form of another, or to strive to use a method of 
treatment that is entirely foreign to the native char- 
acteristies of the medium? The result cannot be 


anything but unsatisfactory and inartistic. 

Teachers untrained in aesthetics, working with in- 
complete and frequently improper equipment, have 
heen obliged to use the blackboard to illustrate all 
kinds of exercises, Being constantly advised by the 
pedagogical authorities “to correlate,” it was but 
natural that pupils should draw in connection with 
all subjects—no matter whether drawing was the 
“rrect mode of expression of not—and as a result, 
Ve have geography illustrated with “chalk model- 
ing,” and history and literature with the most un- 
‘izhtly steneil-made portraits and landscapes, and 
the blackboard littered with colored drawings of 
flowers and flags and whatnots, that are enough to 
make one cross-eyed. 

“utline map drawing is perfectly legitimate, 
whether on the blackboard or elsewhere. The ex- 
'ession is adequate to the idea, and there is no 
on "art form that can be used to better advantage. 
But “chalk modeling” is an art form mis-applied, 


because a clearer conception of the idea may b.*ob- 


tained from a relief map, than from a light and 
shade drawing—particularly a light and shade draw- 
ing on a blackboard, where values count for so little. 

School time is so very limited, and economy de- 
mands that we use the simplest and shortest means 
to a given end. Time spent in learning a special 
kind of drawing which is only applicable to a single 
expression, such as “chalk modeling”—particularly 
when another art form will better serve the purpose 
—is time wasted. Hours may be spent’ by pupils 
learning the correct technique of this kind of draw- 
ing, when modeling in sand, clay, or papier-mache, 
would far better express the idea, with very much 
less expenditure of time. 


Then when history, literature, or kindred subjects 
require illustration, would not pictures better serve 
the purpose than a badly made 
blackboard drawing? Pictures are 
so plentiful; they are so easily ob- 
tained, and they are the only definite 
means of conveying a correct pic- 
torial idea of a scene. 

It seems reasonable that before 
using the blackboard for illustrative 
purposes, we should feel quite 
sure that it is the proper medium for the expres- 
sion of our ideas, and then having determined this, 
we should use only the art form that is adapted to 
this particular mode of graphic expression. 

[To be Continued. | 


ORIGIN OF NAMES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
(V.) 


Stoncham, because of sterile soil. 

Stoughton, for William Stoughton. 

Stow, for town in England. 
Sturbridge, for town in England. 
Sudbury, for town in England. 
Suffolk, for county in England. 
Sunderland, for Charles Spencer, Earl 
of Sunderland. 

Sutton, for town in England. 
Swampscott, “pleasant water 
place,’ or “brokenwaters.” 
Swansea, for town in Wales. 
Taconic, range of hills, “forest.” 

Taunton, for town in England. 

Templeton, said to have been named for Earl Temple. 

Tewksbury, probably named for town in England. 

Thatchers, for Anthony Thatcher, who was ship- 
wrecked there in 1635. 

Tisbury, for town in England. 

Topsfield, for parish in England. 

Townsend, for Charles Townsend, a member of. the 
ministry during Governor Wentworth’s term of office. 

Truro, for town in England. 

Tyngsboro, for Ebenezer Tyng, but, according to 
Mason, received its name from Mrs. Sa- 
rah Tyng Winslow. 

Tyringham, for family of Tyringham, 
of which Governor Bernard was a de- 
scendant. 

Uxbridge, for Henry Paget, Ear] of 
Uxbridge. 

Wachusett, “near the mountain.” 

Wakefield, for Cyrus Wakefield. 

Wales, for James Lawrence Wales. 

Walpole, for Sir Robert’ Walpole. 

Waltham, probably from Waltham Abbey, Engiand. 

Wamesit, from wame, “all,” and ‘‘auke,” place. 

Ware, so named on account of weirs, formerly con- 
structed to catch salmon. 

Wareham, for town in England. 

Warren, for Joseph Warren, who fell in battle of Bun- 
ker Hill. : 

Warwick, for Earl of Warwick. 

Watertown, because it was a well-watered place, and 
the first means of communication with Boston was by 
water. 

Wayland, for Francis Wayland. 

Wellfleet, corruption of ‘‘whale fleet.” 

Wendell, for Oliver Wendell. 

Wenham, for town in England. 

Westboro, formerly part of Marlboro. 

Westfield, west boundary of an early survey. 

Westhampton, formerly west parish of Northampton. 

Westminster, for borough in London. 

Weston, on western edge of county. 

Weymouth, for town in England. 

Whately, for Thomas Whately. 

Wilbraham, probably for family of that name from 


England. 


Williamsburg, for family resident of the neighborhood. 

Williamstown, for Colonel Ephraim Williams, founder 
of Williams College. 

Wilmington, for Spencer Compton, Earl of Wilming- 
ton. 

Winchendon, for estate in England, to which Governor 
Bernard was heir. 

Windsor, for town in England. 

Winthrop, for family of Governor Winthrop. 

Woburn, for town in England. 

Worcester, for county in England. 

Worthington, for Colonel John Worthington. 

Wrentham, for town in England. 

Yarmouth, for town in England. 


HOME ECONOMY. 


BY DR. L. D. HARVEY. 


A study of relations of income to expenditures. The 
proportion of expenditures made for existence, comfort, 
culture, and charity is estimated. 

A study of the income from the farm in the form of 
house rent, food, and luxuries, as well as cash profit, 
The purchase of clothing, household stores, and furnish- 
ing is considered as to suitability. The relation of cash 
and credit in reference to cost is studied. Bank ac- 
counts, a check book, and forms of investment or saving 
devices are discussed. 


HOME MANAGEMENT. 

1. Care of the house and household belongings. 

2. House cleaning and sanitation. 

3. Care and cleaning of furniture. 

4. Care of clothing, cleaning and pressing. Packing 
away of furs for summer months. 

5. Care and cleaning of carpets, rugs, mats, ete. 

6. Care of foods and provisions. / 

7. The ordering of household operations according to 
a definitc plan of home management. 

A portion of the time will be devoted to social usages, 

—Report. 


GREENWICH TIME. 


In Great Britain and in the United States geographers 
reckon longitude from the meridian of the Royal observ- 
atory of Greenwich, England. The meridian of Wash- 
ington was formerly used in the United States. Ger- 
mans reckon generally from Ferro in the Canaries, as 
the dividing line between the eastern and western hemi- 
spheres; although modern German scientists and the 
mariners of nearly all countries employ the meridian of 
Greenwich. In other countries geographers often 
reckon from the meridian of their capital, as the French 
from Paris. 

The astronomical observatory at Greenwich was 
opened in July, 1676. Before its establishment serious 
errors in the astronomical tablets of the period impeded 
navigation by the difficulty of determining a ship’s 
course at sea; and it was found necessary to establish 
some more accurate process than that of the “dead 
reckoning” then in use. 

King Charles II. appointed an astronomer named 
Flamsteed as “Astronomical Observator,” his mission 
being to “rectify the tables of the motions of the heavens 
and the places of fixed stars,” so as to find out the longi- 
tude of places, for the purpose of perfecting the art of 
navigation. 

Greenwich Hill, on the Thames river near London, was 
the site determined upon for an observatory. Flamsteed 
immediately began his work, and collected an enormous 
mass of observations which furnished the first trust- 
worthy catalog of the fixed stars. Sir Isaac Newton in 
developing his theory of the law of gravitation depended 
upon F'lamsteed’s lunar observations. 

There are various ways of finding longitude, the prob- 
lem being that of comparing the. time at the place in 
question with that of the prime meridian. On shore the 
most accurate method is to compare the time of the two 
places by means of the electric telegraph, while at sea, 
the local time being determined by observation of some 
celestial object, it is compared with Greenwich time, as 
shown by a chronometer carefully set and regulated be- 
fore sailing—Youth’s Companion. 


C, A. Futierton, Cedar Falls, Ju. : —When real, 
inspiring, artistic music is habitually sung, the 
cheap, claptrap jingles so often sung in religious 
meetings, and the vulgar stuff, falsely called “popu- 
lar music,” which is too often found littering the 
pianos in otherwise wholesome homes, will vanish 
as darkness does before the light. If there is any in- 
stitution on earth that should have a musical atmos- 
phere about it, jt is a normal school. The leavening 
process obtains in music as well as in religion, 
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Williams has the largest entering class in her his- 
tory, 155. 

Bowdoin enrolls 300, which is her highest mem- 
bership. 


Dartmouth’s entering class of 260 takes her out 
of the class of small colleges. 


Yale will have about ten per cent. more in the 
entering class in 1903 than in 1902. 


Des Moines is to have a new college with a five mil- 
lions endowment. Let the good work go on. 


Teachers College, Cornell, Charles DeGarmo, 
dean, has 338 ‘registered. This does not include the 
summer school enrollment. 


Cornell University summer school had 993 stu- 
dents in 1903, as compared with 643 in 1902, gain of 
350, or more than 50 per cent. 


Dr. Findley, the new president of the College of 
the City of New York, can but be gratified with an 
entering class of 550, which breaks all records. 


A superintendent can be of much service to a new 
teacher, and can often put her firmly in her place, 
but a meddlesome superintendent is unbearable. 

In the death of Colonel E. B. Stoddard of Worces- 


ter, the Massachusetts state board of education lost 
one of its best and oldest members. 


Cornell’s 815 freshmen show conclusively that her 
seare last year did not scare. Her entire number is 
2,345, or 162 more than last year. 

Harvard will begin at once the erection of five new 
buildings for the university, gifts of J. P. Morgan, 
J. D. Rockefeller, Mrs. Collis P.. Huntington, and 
others. 


Saco, Maine, has a grammar school named for the 
superintendent while he is in active service. This is 
as it should be everywhere, and Mr. Locke deserves 
it especially. 


Argentine is increasing in population faster than 
the United States, and this is true of no other coun- 
try. Race suicide keeps us in second place only 
among all the nations. 


“The Star-Spangled Banner” is every whit Amer- 
ican and “America’s” tune is English—the tune is 
“God Save the King,” but the medal attempt to 
create a new tune for “America” will fail. 


In New York city in eight months last year there 
were 4,221 lectures in public school buildings at- 
tended by more than a million listeners, few if any 
of whom would have heard any instructive and in- 
teresting lecture but for this opportunity. ° 


Too much wealth may be unfortunate, but it is 
not an alarming demoralization as some would fain 
have us think. Individuals may be harmed by it, 
and incidentally a community may suffer, but the 
advantages are vastly greater than the disad- 
vantages: Let the increase and diffusion of wealth 
continue. 


OUR NEW PLANS. 


The past few months have been utilized in greatly 
enlarging our facilities for making the Journal of 
Education serve the cause of education in the largest 
sense, and teachers in their specific needs. The sal- 
ary campaign, inaugurated with the last number, is 
merely a pioneer trip, as it were, and yet this is sure 
to be the most valuable service that has ever been 
rendered teachers by any publication. By November 
first we shall announce further plans. 

We are assured of the co-operation of some of the 
best men and women in the profession. Dr. Win- 
ship’s acquaintance with the field is beyond that of 
any other man, and he will devote himself to the 
largest interests of the Journal of Education more 
than ever before, while he will be relieved of cares 
and responsibilities which have heretofore absorbed 
much of*his energy. Its field is distinct, and ade- 
quate, and without attempting rivalry of any other 
periodical, the Journal of Education will be indis- 
pensable to every school building, superintendent, and 
active school board member in the United States and 
Canada. 


APPOINTMENT OF DR. WINSHIP. 


On September 30, Governor Bates appointed Mr. 
Winship, the editor of the Journal of Education, 
upon the Massachusetts state board of education, to 
fill the vacaney caused by the death of Colonel E. B. 
Stoddard, of Worcester. This board was created by 
the legislature of 1839 under the guidance of Horace 
Mann, whom the first board elected as its secretary. 
It consists of eight members, each appointed for 
eight years, one a year. The board elects a secre- 
tary annually, the various agents of the board, of 
whom there are four, and an examiner of normal 
schools. The board has entire charge of the nine 
normal schools, and the normal art school, promotes 
all legislation in the interest of the schools, and cer- 
tificates teachers upon examination. No other state 
has any body of official educators to compare with 
this in duties and responsibilities. Connecticut alone 
approaches it. It is not only an honor to be upon 
this board but it is an opportunity for service that any 
man might well covet. The Journal of Education 
appreciates the honor. 


A SILLY TEACHER. 


The school board of Barre, Mass., engaged a wo- 
man to teach a village school. While she was being 
conveyed from the station to the boarding place that 
had been engaged for her on September 7, she asked 
where the theatres were located, how often the 
trolleys ran by the schoolhouse door, and what other 
facilities for amusement and recreation were pro- 
vided in the village. Upon being informed that 
there were no theatres, no trolleys, or other metro- 
politan accommodations, that the green and fertile 


— 


meadows, pastures, and woodlands furnished the 
stage for most of the old hill town’s activities, and 
that the birds supplied most of the music, with occa- 
sional interruptions by the local brass band, this 
young woman straightway threw up her job and re- 
turned whence she came. Such a girl should work 
in a shop in the city and not set herself up as an ex- 
ample to children. 


ADMIRABLE CHARACTERIZATION. 


The following from a reporter’s pen on the staff 
of a Boston daily paper is so accurate from the 
standpoint of those who know Dr. L. H. Bailey oi 
Cornell that it is a pleasure to have a stranger and 
a busy reporter appreciate it. Mr. Bailey was ad- 
dressing the twenty-eighth biennial session of the 
American Pomological society, the most important 
national body concerned with fruit culture in the 
world, which drew together well-known scientists 
and practical business men from half the globe, 
which made the reception given Dr. Bailey all the 
more impressive. It was a dignified gathering 
which this man, who looks like Lincoln, addressed. 

“While he was speaking his luminous dark eyes, 
that shone from a rugged, kindly, earnest face, 
which would have seemed plain but for the lines 
that stamped it with character, held the observer 
transfixed. 

“He spoke with the authority of a scientist, the 
broad conception of a statesman, and the power of 
a prophet. He. talked on “The Attitude of the 
Schools to Country Life” in a way that no one who 
heard will ever forget. When he closed his address 
with three verses, as beautiful as they are simple 
and as strong as they are sincere—an expression of 
his heart—he lifted all the arts of agriculture and 
the teaching of farming to plain men up to the high 
plane where Cicero placed it as a regal pursui! 
worthy of the most discriminating man. 

“His poem was:— 

I teach 
The earth and soil 
To them that toil, 
The hill and fen, 


To common men 

That live just here; 
The plants that grow, 
The winds that blow, 
The streams that run, 
In rain and sun, 

Throughout the year; 
And then I lead 5 4 
Thro’ wood and mead, 
Thro’ mould and sod, 
Out unto God. 

With love and cheer, 

I teach. 

“Mr. Bailey, who is widely known as the author of 
many works on agriculture, and is the director of 
the school of agriculture of Cornell University, said, 
in substance :— 

“<*The future of this country depends more upon 
the public schools than on any other agency of de- 
velopment. The department of agriculture of Cor- 
nell University is maintaining a school garden con- 
taining a model schoolhouse, costing less than 
$1,500, where: the children come under young men 
and women who are studying the problems pre- 
sented by the education of the children under the 
most favorable conditions. Our universities and 
colleges must give more heed to the public schools. 
upon which they fundamentally rest. And I hope 
the day is not far off when “a little child shall lead 
them.” 

“*A recent investigation by an educator showe: 
that, as the children of the country schools grow 
older, a smaller proportion affirm a desire to make a 
living through some phase of agriculture. I think 
one reason is that the majority of the teachers com: 
from the city, and, consciously or unconsciously, at- 
tract the child’s mind citywards. The forgetfulnes 
of the joys and the importance and the dignity of 
winning a livelihood in the country, is most disis- 
trous. 

“The mission of the school of agriculture i: 
threefold; it is teaching the college and universily 
student; it is solving the scientific problems pre 
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sented by agriculture; it is reaching the common 
people, for one-third of our people live by the plow, 
and the other two-thirds live because they foltow 
that noble occupation,’ ” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


‘he attempt of the labor organizations, led by the 
executive council of the American Federation of 
Labor, to induce President Roosevelt to modify his 
order in the case of Miller, the dismissed and rein- 
stated foreman in the bindery of the government 
printing office, has resulted in a reaffirmation by the 
President of his earlier declaration. “In the employ- 
ment and dismissal of men in the government ser- 
vice,” says the President, “I can no more recognize 
ihe fact that a man does or does not belong to a 
union as being for or against him than I can recog- 
nize the fact that he is a Protestant or Catholic, a 
Jew or a Gentile as being for or against him.” All 
this, of course, has nothing to do with the President’s 
sympathy with labor, or his belief in the desirability 
of labor organization. It is simply a definition of 
his official attitude spoken with a refreshing plain- 
ness which proves the President’s political courage. 

* 

In the midst of current discussions regarding the 
currency and the absence of any agreement as to the 
best means of promoting elasticity without impair- 
ing stability, it is profitable to be reminded by United 
States Treasurer Roberts’ statement to the Maryland 
and District of Columbia bankers, of the broad and 
solid basis on which the currency rests. Gold consti- 
tutes about 42 per cent. of the whole volume of the 
currency. The National Treasury hold $653,000,000, 
which is much the largest single stock in the world, 
and about four times as large as that of the Bank of 
England. Besides this stock of gold in the treasury, 
the banks hold in their vaults about half as much 
more. Of an outstanding money circulation of 
$2.588,902,178, $1,014,530,078 is in gold coin and 
certificates. Bank notes are only about one-sixth of 
the volume of currency. The existence of such condi- 
tions should make it possible to discuss currency 
problems with equanimity. 

« * * 

The Danbury, Conn., boycotting damage case, to 
which reference was made in this column two weeks 
ago, has reached another stage in the reduction of 
the attachments for damages, in the state suit, from 
$100,000 to $60,000. This, so far as it goes, is a yic- 
tory for the defence. In this connection, as an illus- 
tration of the power of a boycott to inflict heavy 
pecuniary damage, the fact is to be noticed that the 
head of the aggrieved firm, D. E. Loewe, swore that 
the firm’s sales had been reduced $167,000 by reason 
of the boycott, that a profit of $23,000 had been 
turned into a loss of $22,000, and that since the first 
of last January, the business of the firm had been 
run at a loss. Business in such trade centres as 
Omaha, Atlanta, Chicago, Philadelphia, and San 
Francisco had been wholly annihilated by the boy- 
cott. It is perhaps not strange that the sufferers by 
‘ weapon of such prodigious power should seek to 
find whether there are any legal restrictions upon 
Its use, 

* * 

The tribunal which is to decide whether the allied 
Powers which blockaded the ports of Venezuela 
shall have preferential treatment over other Powers 
in the adjustment of their claims has at last con- 
vened at The Hague. The Czar has overcome the 
difficulty of finding jurists who were not citizens of 
interested governments by selecting two Russians 
and one Austrian to constitute the court. One of the 
Russians is the Minister of Justice. The other is the 
‘iiinent jurist, Professor de Martens, who was a 
member of the tribunal which adjudicated the Pious 
‘und controversy between the United States and 
Mexico. 'The issues involved in this case are of great 
‘portance as a precedent. 

The long delay in the reorganization of the British 
“ibinet is attracting attention and occasioning con- 
siderable eriticism. Tt goes to confirm the impression 
that King Edward is taking an active part in the 
Teconstructon, and that he has turned down with 


scant ceremony some of the selections which Mr. 
Balfour took with him to Balmoral. Interest centres 
especially in the attitude of Lord Milner and the 
position which he may be asked to take in the re- 
adjustment. He is credited with a disinclination to 
attach himself permanently to the Conservative 
party; and if he had no feeling of that sort, he might 
well hesitate to become a part of an already broken 
and discredited Ministry, whose dissolution cannot 
be long deferred in any case. The retirement of Mr. 
Ritchie leaves the ministry without a chancellor of 
the exchequer at a time when thé country is passing 
through a serious financial crisis, and consols have 
slumped to a lower point than was touched even dur- 
ing the Franco-German war. 
* 

The sudden death in Switzerland of Sir Michael 
Herbert, the British ambassador at Washington, cuts 
short at the early age of forty-six a career already 
full of honorable distinction, and promising still 
greater usefulness in the future. Sir Michael was 
known to be ill when he left Washington, but it was 
not realized that he was in the grasp of so deadly a 
malady as quick consumption. As charge d’affaires 
at Washington after the recall of Lord Sackville, it 
was his lot early to confront grave responsibilities; 
and under all conditions, at Paris, The Hague, Rome, 
and Constantinople, as well as at Washington, he 
showed great discretion and ability. Perhaps his 
greatest single achievement was the preparation of 
the British case in the Venezuelan boundary arbi- 
tration. Lady Herbert is an American, formerly 
Miss Leila Wilson of New York. 1 

* * 

It has been announced from Constantinople, with 
becoming gravity, that the Porte has appointed a 
mixed commission to carry out reforms in Macedonia, 
and that the civil and military authorities have been 
directed to obey the orders of the commission. The 
president of this commission is Hilmi Pasha, who 
was already in administrative control of the disturbed 
districts. Of the other five members, one is a Turk, 
one a Greek, one a Servian, one a Bulgarian, and one 
a Roumanian. But as at least three of the non- 
Turkish members are paid officials of the Turkish 
government, and the Bulgarian is a man of eighty, 
no very vigorous or disinterested action can be looked 
for from the commission. No one, in fact, takes the 
appointments seriously. They are regarded as a 
characteristic Turkish expedient to gain time and 
to ward off foreign intervention. 

* * 

The feeble and halting apology for the inaction 
of England with reference to Macedonia which Mr. 
alfour made in his reply to the remonstrances of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has evoked a storm of 
indignation in England; but, in the absence of a 
united and well-led opposition party, there does not 
seem to be any way in which the indignation can be 
made effective for the chastening of the Balfour 
ministry. England’s abdication of influence, at a 
time when a Christian population is being extirpated 
by the Turks in the sight of all Europe, is peculiarly 
inexcusable, because it was through the interference 
of England at the Berlin congress that the Mace- 
donians were handed back to Turkey, under guar- 
antees of good government which never have been 
kept. 

* 

It is reported on good authority, although not 
from an official source, that the Turkish government 
has asked the United States to withdraw its vessels 
from Beirut, with a view to promoting the settle- 
ment of American claims. This is equivalent to say- 
ing that Turkey will do nothing to meet the just de- 
mands of the United States while the ships remain. 
Nevertheless, the ships are still at Beirut, and will 
probably stay there until matters are quieter. There 
is good reason for the belief that their presence: has 
averted far worse disorders than any that occurred. 
here is still a good deal of unrest in the city, and 
at last accounts, the refugees who left when the 
disturbances occurred had not thought it prudent to 
return. The Porte acted with its customary duplicity 
in professing to comply with the French and Ameri- 
ean demand for the removal of the vali of Beirut, at 
the same time that it promoted him to a better post. 


{ Continued from page 240.] 


memory, are all used and gradually increased in 
power and velocity, until the once backward pupil 
is doing nearly as well as the normal child of two or 
three years younger than himself. 

Lacking in powers of articulation, for many of 
this class of children have defects of speech, the 
Ward, or marked system of reading, is used in the 
mornings, and unmarked reading in the afternoons. 
Seat work for reading is taught by very large letter 
builders, nearly one and a half inches long. Number 
is taught, also, by very large objects, at first large 
colored blocks eight inches long, using the primary 
colors; later by various objects, all, however, larger 
than those in use in the ordinary primary school. 
The color sense in these children is so often deficient 
that this instruction is a part of every day’s lesson. 
Geography and language are taught in games and 
talks, and the children encouraged to express them- 
selves freely and correctly. Singing it is possible to 
gain by number first as in the regular grades, and by 
songs. Drawing is done upon the blackboard in the 


“afternoon to illustrate all the reading lessons. Also 


large pieces of wall paper are taken, and with colored 
pencils drawings are made and colored upon the 
plain surfaces at the back. Sewing, weaving, and 
basketry are all employed for hand and eye training. 
I place great faith in the Swedish exercises in gym- 
nasties for co-ordination, and in musical drills with 
wands and dumb-bells for rhythm and for gaining 
interest and attention. Many of this class of chil- 
dren tire of games and lose patience and get ex- 
cited, but are always devoted and constant to piano 
and dumb-bells. The drum and triangle are great 
aids in this class of schools. Lately in thesé schools 
we have tried dancing steps. The teachers in these 
schools consider the physical training the greatest 
aid to the greatest need of the children. 


In what would appear apparently as a hopeless 
task, the teachers‘in these three schools for atypi- 
cal children are devotion itself. All have been 
graduates from our city schools, and in our excellent 
city training schools. Each understands kinder- 
garten methods, and has served an apprenticeship as 
assistant in a disciplinary school. There have been 
five teachers in the seven years of existence of the 
schools, and each is a marvel of tact, perseverance, 
enthusiasm and success. They are paid $750 a year, 
and are worth three times as much. One school is 
detached entirely; the other two in separate rooms 
of disciplinary schools. The rooms present the ap- 
pearance of an unusually well ordered model school. 
Quiet, industrious children, clean and correctly and 
well clad, for we insist upon that, with every evi- 
dence of correct manners, the fastidious visitor 
wonders why the school is set apart as one for de- 
fectives. But there is the pale, flabby face, the dull 
or ever shifting eye, the protruding ears, low, re- 
ceding forehead, the restless or apathetic body, and 
other physical evidence of poor bodily or mental 
stamina. Encouragement and praise is freely given. 
Ilappiness of a right sort is ever present, and the 
animal affection, often a part of the character, is 
trained in habits of helpfulness for the teacher, for 
the schoolroom pet in cat or dog, or for a weaker 
child, needing constant aid. ~ 

Tt is safe to say 80 per cent. of the children are 
cured. By cured one does not mean made into Edi- 
sons, Marconis, or Roosevelts, but lifted up to better 
things. Oscar, who greets me in the big department 
shop where he is a cash boy, is able to be an intelli- 
gent cash boy, slow of speech to be sure, but patient 
and painstaking. Angelina May, who at fourteen 
used to follow me noisily on the streets and insist 
I note her new gown or shoes, is now at twenty in a 
jewelry shop packing cheap jewelry and putting 
what was once a restless, talkative, never concen- 
trated self into quiet, well-directed, energetic labor. 
Jacob and Annie will never be any better, but they 
can read and write, know right from wrong, and 
have been taught that cleanliness is a necessary part 
of life, as well as good manners. John and Susie and 
Maude are back in the grades, not brilliant, but 
doing as well as their limited abilities will allow. 
Not disgraced because they were “born short,” but 
aided and encouraged to make the best possible of 
grasp, in powers of concentration, in strength and 
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what is in them. Such are the types. Few are lost, 
many saved, all improved. 

The future holds many plans for the betterment 
of these schools. They are under the care of a spe- 
cial supervisor, who visits them once in two weeks. 
It is hoped to concentrate them in one building in 
the centre of the city, to pay transportation and to 
provide lunch. For these children lack in nutrition, 
and any public school system starting such schools 
should provide at once, with books and slates, either 
a lunch or mid-day meal. The superintendent of the 
Providence schools, W. H. Small, desires medical in- 
spection for these deficients. This will allay any ob- 
jection on the part of the parent, when told his child 
should be placed in a school for pupils of arrested 
development. It is the intention of the superintend- 
ent to pay more attention to the cultivation of the 
muscular powers of these atypical children in the 
further advancement of manual training. This will 
be accomplished when we have a central school with 
proper work-rooms, gymnasium, ete. Philadelphia 
is in advance of Providence in its medical inspection 
of defectives, in their medical study, and in their 
manual training, but Providence points with pride 
to the fact that the school funds pay for the cost, 
and to the fact that seven years of growth is one of 
progress and actual accomplishment in making a 
class of children of value to the community and to 
themselves, who might have been a drawback and a 
disgrace.—Address at N. E. A. 


OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN LITER- 
ATURE*#—(XXXVI.) 


BY CHARLES B, KELLEY. 


William Cullen Bryant. (1799-1878. ) 


Birthplace.— Cummington, Mass. 
Education.— Williams College. 


Law Student. 


Editor. 
Life.— Lecturer. 
Travelled in Europe. 
( Letters of a Traveller, 
P | Letters from the East. 
rose. Orations and Ad- 
dresses. 
The Embargo. 
Thanatopsis. 
Forest Hymn. 
Literary Works.—. The Death of the 
Poetr Flowers. 
J: 1 Little People of the 
Snow. 
The White-Footed 
Deer. 
Ode to Washington. 


Masterpiece.— Thanatopsis. 

Criticism.— His poetry overflows with natural re. 
ligion — with what Wordsworth would call the relig- 
ion of the woods.— Christopher North. 


* Copyrighted, 1897. 


OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF THE 
WORLD. 


FOURTH GRADE. 


(a2) General shape. 

(b) Relative size. 

(c) Relative position of the more important countries 
and continents. 

(d) Life, occupations, and exports of the people. 

(e) Our relation to and dependence upon the whole 
world. 

In treating the above topics, the children should gain 
a general idea of zones with reference to heat and cold 
of the various continents, of highlands and lowlands 


. forming the “back bone” of lands, of simple physio- 


graphic processes, of the elements of drainage, of lead- 
ing cities, and of the relation of its parts in direction 
and distance. 

The following are suggestive topics chosen with refer- 
ence to illustrating various phases of life, extremes of 
life conditions, various methods of transportation and 
commerce. Of these, the first only (sealskin) is de- 
veloped: — 

1. Northern section, North America. 

Sealskin. 
Its use. 
Location of region from which this product is 
obtained (direction from home). 


Seal fisheries. Method of obtaining. 
Climate. 
Plant and animal life. A NEW TEXT-BOOK IN PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS 


People. iets THAT OFFER NO LABORATORY WORK 


LESSONS IN PHYSICS 


Habits of life. 
LOTHROP D. HIGGINS 


Transportation. 
Methods in country. 
Routes to New York. 
(Time required.) 
Note all barriers or difficulties in routes of 


travel. Instructor in Physics in the Morgan School, Clinton, Conn, 
Scenery. é 
2. Southern section, North America, 379 PAGES. ILLUSTRATED, LIST PRICE, 90 CENTS. 
Coffee. 
3. Northern section, South America, Valley of IGGINS’ “LESSONS IN 
Amazon. PHYSICS ” provides a 


India rubber. 

4. Southern section, South America, 
Hides and wool. 

5. Northern Eurasia. 


thorough course in phys- 
ics for schools which 
offer little or no labora- 
Sable. tory work. Principles are 

6. West Central Europe (Switzerland). explained by references 
Cheese. to common or familiar phenomena rather 

than to set laboratory experiments. In 
fact, throughout the work the central aim 
Tea. has been to give the student an intimate 

9. Central Africa. knowledge of the physical manifestations 
Ivory. that are most commonly met in our daily 

10, South etn - experience. The author has taken great 
—Rochester (N. Y.) School Report. pains to secure simplicity and clearness of 

expression. In arranging the material, 

attention is paid to developing a Jogical 
succession of ideas, rather than to collect- 


DENOMINATE NUMBERS AND METRIO MEASURES: 


inch = 2.540 centimeters. 
ing a mass of facts and theories. Techni- 
yard = cal words are in most cases defined when 

ro =. ekameters. . 
4 on they F words which are 
1 sq. in. = 6.452 sq. centimeters. not thus explained a glossary is appended 
1 sq. ft. = 9.2903 sq. decimeters. to the text P 8 y PP 
1 sq. yd. = .8361 sq meters. O the text. 

1 sq. rd. = 25.293 sq. meters. 

1 acre = .4047 hektares. 

1 sq. mi. = sq. kilometers. GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers 
Boston NewYork Chlengo London 

1 cu. yd. = .7645 cu. meters. San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 

1 cord = 3.624 steres. 

1 liquid qt. = .9463 liters. 

1 gallon = .3785 dekaliters. 

1 dry qt. = 1.101 liters. A cubic centimeter of water weighs a gram. 

1 peck = .881 dekaliters. A cubic meter of water weighs a ton. 

1 bushel = 3.524 dekaliters. A liter of water weighs a kilogram (1000 grams). 

lounce Av. = 28.35 grams. — From Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic. American 

lpound Av. = .4536 kilograms. Book Co. 

LF (2000 lb.) = .9072 metric tons. 

1 grain Troy = .0648 grame. F. A. F., Nevada: I am deeply indebted for the 


1 ounce Troy = 31.1035 grams. 

1 pound Troy = .3732 kilograms. 

A centare (sq. meter) = 1.196+ sq. yd. i i 

An are (sq. dekameter) = 119.6034 sq. yd. to recommend it to ~~ friends. 


A hektare (sq. hektometer) = 2.47114 A. W. I. B., Pennsylvania: The Journal is the most 


A stere (cu. meter) == .2759 cd. = 35.3164 cu.ft. oaholarly to- i 
A 3.4814 on. th. holarly and up-to-date educational publication of 
A dekastere (cu. dekameter) = 2.759 cords. which I know. 


help I have had from your paper, and shall be glad 


Double Your Effectiveness as a Teacher by Using 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Walsh’s New Arithmetic Newell’s Descriptive Chemistry 


Hyde’s Two-Book Course in 
English 


The Heath Readers 


The Gordon Method of Teach- 
ing Reading 


Colton’s Zoology: Descriptive 
and Practical 


Stevens’ Introduction to Botany 
The Wells Mathematics 


Heath’s English Classics 
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TRIFLES. 
Count nothing trivial! 
The merest mote 
Upon the telescope may cloud a star, 
One faulty note 
‘The symphony’s clear harmony may mar. 


Count nothing trivial! 
A woodland flower, 
Or smile, illumined by Love’s holy light, 
May lead, in power, 
A soul to conquest o’er the hosts of Night! 
—Ernest Neal Lyon, in Everybody’s Magazine. 


WHY NOT SPEAK 


Is cherub an English werd? If so, its plural is cher- 
ubs, and not the Hebrew cherubim. Is lexicon an Eng- 
lish word, and criterion also? If so, their Plurals are 
lexicons and criterions, not the Greek lexica and criteria. 
Is appendix an English word, and index, and vortex? 
If so, the plurals are appendixes and indexes and vor- 
texes, and not the Greek appendices, indices, and vor- 
tices. Is memorandum an English word, and curricu- 
lum, gymnasium, medium, and sanatorium? If so, their 
plurals are memorandums, and curriculums, gymnas- 
iums, mediums, and sanatoriums, and not the Latin 
memoranda, curricula, gymnasia, media, and “sanatoria. 
Is formula an English word, and nebula also? If so, 
the plural is formulas and nebulas, and not the Latin 
formulae and nebulae. Is beau an English word, and 
bureau? If so, the plural is beaus and bureaus, and not 
the French beaux and bureaux. Is libretto an English 
word? If so, its plural is librettos, and not the Italian 
libretti. Why not speak English? Crisis is thor- 
oughly acclimated in the English language, and so is 
thesis; and yet there are those who prefer crises and 
theses to the normal and regular crisises and thesises, 
Perhaps they are seeking to avoid the unpleasant hiss- 
ing of the English plural; but none the less they are 
falling into pedantry.—Brander Matthews, in Harper’s 
Magazine, 


ORIGIN OF FAMILIAR PHRASES. 


To feel in apple-pie order is a phrase which dates back 
fo Puritan times—to a certain Hepzibah Merton. It 
seems that every Saturday she was accustomed to bake 
two or three dozen apple pies, which were to last her 
family for the coming week. These she placed carefully 
on her pantry shelves, labelled for each day of the week, 
so that Tuesday’s pies might not be confused with 
Thursday’s, nor those presumably large or intended for 
washing and sweeping days eaten when household labors 
were lighter. Aunt Hepzibah’s “‘apple-pie order” was 
known throughout the entire settlement, and originated 
the well-known saying. 

It was once customary in France, when a guest had 
outstayed his welcome, for the host to serve a cold 
shoulder of mutton, instead of a hot roast. This was the 
origin of the phrase, “To give the cold shoulder.” 

“None shall wear a feather but he who has killed a 
Turk,” was an old Hungarian saying, and the number of 
feathers in his cap indicated how many Turks the man 
had killed. Hence the origin of the saying with refer- 
ence to the feather in one’s cap. 

In one of the battles between the Russians and Tar- 
ria a private soldier of the former cried out: “Captain, 
I've caught a Tartar!” “Bring him along, then,” an- 
Swered the officer. “I can’t, for he won’t come,” was the 
response. Upon investigation it was apparent that the 
captured had the captor by the arm, and would not re- 
lease him. So “catching a Tartar” is applicable to one 
Who has found an antagonist too powerful for him. 

That far from elegant expression, “To kick the buck- 
et 7 is believed to have originated in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, when a shoemaker named Hawkins committed 
Suicide by placing a bucket on a table in order to raise 
himself high enough to reach a rafter above, then kick- 
ing away the bucket on which he stood. The term 
‘oroner is derived from the word “corph-conner,” which 
Means corpse-inspector, “In the soup” is a Shakes- 
perean expression. 

“He’s a brick,” meaning a good fellow, originated with 


R king of Sparta—Agesilaus—about the fourth century, 
_©. A visitor at the Lacedaemonian capital was sur- 
hi to find the city without walls or means of de- 
riteai and asked his royal host what they would do in 
* the of an invasion by a foreign power. “Do?” replied 
' heroic king. ‘Why, Sparta has 59,000 soldiers, and 
man is a brick.” 
len — the Horse Guards parade in St. James’ Park, 
the 1 on, there is always a lot of boys on hand to black 
bows tan of the soldiers or do other menial work. These 
evard from their constant attendance about the time of 
ounting, were nicknamed “the black guards, 
ing * the name “black-guard.” “Dead-head,” as denot- 
somnan dl who has free entrance to places of amusement, 
were *‘ from Pompeii, where the checks for free admission 
in 4 Small ivory death's heads. Specimens of these are 
‘{le museum at Naples.—The Jewish Criterion. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

ACTUAL GOVERNMENT AS APPLIED UNDER 
AMERICAN CONDITIONS. American Citizen Series. 
By Albert Bushnell Hart, LL.D., Harvard. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. Cloth. 582 pp. II- 
lustrations, maps and index. 

Here is gathered and presented a vast amount of mate- 
rial, most of which has not been available to the ordinary 
student. All this is closely classified, carefully grouped 
and annotated. That which deals with trite topics is 
briefly and clearly stated, while whatever relates to less 
familiar topics is enlarged upon to the limit. 

The scheme of the work is admirable. Starting with 
the geography, it treats very slightly of the land and its 
resources, of the political subdivisions, the population 
and its distribution, the race elements and American 
society. The treatment of the individual and his per- 
sonal rights and the frame of government are treated 
historically and sociologically, and the will of the people 
is considered from the view of political economy. It is 
with this that the special interest in the book begins. 

The author courageously faces every phase of Amer- 
ican theory and life that arises, dealing with the most 
detailed conditions and features of government, such as 
woman suffrage, registration, methods of voting and 
counting votes, reform of electoral methods, the machine 
and the boss. 

State governments in action, local and national gov- 
ernments in action, are discussed more in the conven- 
tional manner than is the habit of Dr. Hart, but he en- 
riches his treatment with the latest and abundant infor- 
mation which transforms theory into practice. 

The two sections of the work of most unusual interest 
are those which deal with Commercial Functions and 
General Welfare in which he considers the business man, 
the firm, the corporation and the trust, regulation of 
labor, state and municipal industries, highways and 
streets, city traction systems, country electric lines, city 
ownership of street lines. 

Under General Welfare the public is much enlightened 
as to education, religion, public morals, and public order. 
The completeness of the material and the fairness of 
treatment commend themselves and make this a book in 
a class by itself. 

ARNOLD’S MARCH FROM CAMBRIDGE TO QUEBEC. 
A Critical Study. By Justin H. Smith, Professor of 
Modern History, Dartmouth College; author of “The 
Troubadours at Home,” etc. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. With Maps and Plans. 
For obvious reasons the march of Benedict Arnold to 

Quebec has failed to receive the attention that has been 
given other incidents in American history. At length 
prejudices are wearing off and there is a genuine popular 
interest in everything that has been slighted because of 
prejudice, and Benedict Arnold and his service to the 
country have even a fascination. 

This special feature of American history has also been 
neglected because of the absence of valuable results, but 
at last history is studied for what was done rather than 
for the specific value of the thing done. 

Late in the summer of 1775, Washington despatched a 
small force under Benedict Arnold, through the Kenne- 
bec Valley against Quebec, hoping either to gain posses- 
sion of the Canadian capital or to aid Schuyler by draw- 
ing Carleton to its defence. 

The route of Arnold’s detachment lay through an un- 
known wilderness. The march itself was a campaign,— 
a campaign against the forest and the flood, against 
faticue, sickness, and famine. The contest proved close 
and pitiless, and the issue remained long in doubt. In so 
keen a struggle, the smallest of circumstances was 
enough to throw the victory this way or that. Every de- 
tail, therefore, not only enlists the attention of the 
reader, but well repays his interest. 

RHYMES FROM A RECLINING CHAIR. By James T. 
Edwards, D. D. A Christmas Souvenir. Randolph, 
Of the books of verse which appeal to the editor of the 

Journal of Education, none is more delightful than these 

poems by Dr. Edwards, who has been much beloved by 

all of his students. It is more than a third of a century 

since his leadership interested me at East Greenwich, R. 

I. Intense energy, heroic civic virtue, rare tact, made 

him an ideal principal, a gallant officer of the Civil war, 

and a brilliant member of the Rhode Island state senate. 

In the years that have come since he continued to win 

laurels until from overwork he retired to a reclining 

chair, where for many years he has been held. 

This book of verses will be especially prized by those 
who have known Dr. and Mrs. Edwards, in school and 
at the Chautauqua Assembly, where for many years he 
was a leader. There are several beautiful illustrations, 
chief among which are portraits of both Dr. and Mrs. 
Edwards. There is in each poem something of that 


* peautiful spirit which has always endeared him to his 


students and associates. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. By J. W. Shoemaker, A. M. 


992 Arch street, Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing 
Price, 


Company. 300 pp. Cloth. Leather back. 
$1.25. 
This work is the outgrowth of actual classroom experi- 


ence, and is a practical, common-sense treatment of the 
whole subject. I+ is clear and concise, yet comprehen- 
sive, and is absolutely free from the entangling techni- 
calities that are so frequently found in books of this 
class. It advocates no individual system, but appeals 
to the intelligence of any ordinary mind, and it can 
thérefore be as successfully used by the average teacher 
of reading as by the trained elocutionist. Conversation, 
which is the basis of all true elocution, is regarded as 
embracing all the germs of speech and action. Promi- 
nent attention is therefore given to the cultivation of 
this the most common form of human expression. Gen- 
eral principles and practical processes are presented for 
the cultivation of strength, purity, and flexibility of 
voice, for the improvement of distinctness and correct- 
ness in articulation, and for the development of soul 


power in delivery. The work includes a systematic 
treatment of gesture in its several departments of posi- 
tion, facial expression, and bodily movement, a brief 
system of gymnastics bearing upon vocal development 
and grace of movement, and also a chapter on methods 
of instruction, for teachers. The book has recently been 
enlarged by the addition of 100 pages of the choicest se- 
lections adapted to reading and recitation, or for all 
kinds of classroom drill. ° 

HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION AND PHONETIC 

ANALYSIS. Designed for Use in Schools and Col- 

leges, and for All Persons Who Desire to Conform to 

the Recognized Standard in Pronunciation. By John 

H. Bechtel. 923 Arch street, Philadelphia: The Penn 

Publishing Company. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

This volume contains over 5,000 carefully selected 
words of difficult pronunciation, alphabetically arranged. 
A close observation of the faults of pronunciation ,pecu- 
liar to public readers, lecturers, clergymen, and other 
classes has enabled the author to collate and present 
such words as ar2 most liable to be mispronounced. In 
addition to the copious lists of words of ordinary use, 
many common geographical, biographical, historical, 
mythological, scientific, and technical terms of difficult 
pronunciation are given. Foreign words in frequent use, 
but not yet anglicized, are distinguished by a difference 
in type. Two forms of representing the pronunciation 
are given. The first employs as few diacritical marks as 
possible and is designed for those to whom such marks 
are a stumbling-block instead of a help. The second is 
a close phonetic analysis of the word, in which every 
vowel is marked, every necessary sign employed, every 
silent Jetter omitted, and every accent, primary and sec- 
ondary, carefully noted. Many words may be pro- 
nounced in two or more ways. The form that has the 
highest sanction is given first, and the other forms, with 
their authorities, are appended. 


TALES FROM WONDERLAND. By Rudolph Baum- 


bach. Translated by Helen B. Dole. Adapted for 
American Children by William S, M. Silber. New 
York: A. Lovell & Co. 12mo. Cloth. VI. +122 


pp. Price, 30 cents. 

Wonderland is the region of the Thuringian forest of 
central Germany, near which Rudolph Baumbach has 
lived nearly all his life. The eight stories in this little 
volume have been selected from two of the author’s 
most popular books, and have been especially adapted 
for American children familiar with the vocabulary of 
the Third Reader. 

The setiing of field, forest, river, and other natural 
seenery has been depicted with a loving pen, and the 
characteristics of real, wood, and animal folk are de- 
scribed with a simplicity of treatment that suggests 
Hans Andersen, and a grace, delicacy, and humor that 
rival Heine. 

These qualities will enlist the interest of readers old 
and young, particularly of the younger persons for 
whom the stories have been especially arranged. Thev 
are vastly different from the ordinary run of fairy tales, 
but appeal vividly to the imagination. The charming 
natural setting of the stories and the appreciative char- 
acterization of animals are calculated to inspire children 
with a healthful love for outdoor life, to lead them to 
acquire habits of observation, and especially to cultivate 


a taste for reading. 


THE BIBLE PUNCHERS. By &. C. Rundle Woolcock. 
Philadelphia: The Union Press. 12mo. Cloth. 189 
pp. Price, 50 cents, net. Postage, 7 cents extra. 

An account of Christian work in England as applied 
to the cavalry and artillery service. Through the 
efforts of one young lady inspired with a desire for 
Christian work, a meeting place was established near the 
barracks, where temperance refreshments could be pur- 
chased. with reading rooms, games room, and a larger 
room for religious services as features of the work. The 
book is named from the nickname applied to the sol- 
diers who became Christians. The story is an interest- 
ing one, and the interest increases until the culmination 
in the account of Gunner Cordell. The price has been 
made low with the idea that a large number of copies 


would find sale. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY. Edited by Katharine New- 
bold. Birdsall. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
249 pp. Price, net, $1.00. . 

An unusual and valuable little book, containing eighty 
or more detailed suggestions to untrained women for 
adding to their income. All the ideas are drawn from 
actual experience, and therefore attracted a great deal 
of attention when they were published serially in 
Everybody’s Magazine. A number of women are now 
successfully working out the ideas thus brought to their 
notice. Hundreds of women who are anxious to work 
and have some capacity, but lack the knowledge to make 
use of it, will find this book extremely helpful. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“Lessons in Astronomy.” By C. A. Young. Price, $1.25 — 
“Cicero, the Tusculan Disputations,” (Book T.), and “The Somnium 
Scipronis.” Edited by F. E. Rockwood “Odes and Epodes of 
Horace.” Edited by C. Smith. Price, $1 50.— “Insect Folk 
Ry M W. Morley Price, 45 cents.——‘‘Wars of the Six Footed. 
By A. BR. ‘‘ometock: =Price. 49 cents “Mechanica, Molecular Phye- 
ics, and Heat.” By R A. Millikan. Price $1 50. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The Wonderful Electric F. T. Montgomery. 
Price, $1.59. Akron, 0.: Saalfield Publishing 0. A 

“The Spinner Famiy.” By Alice J. Patterson. Chicago: A.C. Me- 


Clurg. : 

“The World and Its People (Book XII.), Porto Ric» A By J. B. 
Seabury. Price, 50 cents.— ‘Introductory Arithmetic.” Re Sen. 
senig and Anderson. «Price, 40 cents. —‘“How the People Rule.” By 


Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 


*ricel. 40 ce 
C. DeF. Hoxie’ Pricel, 40 cents Mew 


“Memoirs of a Child.” Ry A. 8S. Winston. 
Yor&: Lonemans, Green, & Co. 
“Loti’s Ramuntcho.” Edited by C. 


Heath & Co. , 
“Our Language.” By C. Alphonso Smith. 


Johnson Publishing Co. 
“Macaulay's Essays on Addison and Johnson. Edited by G. B. 


on. Price, 30 cents. New York: D.A ppleton & Co 
Essay on Johnson.” Edited by William Schuyler. 
Price, 25 cents. “Byron’s Shorter Poems.” Edited by R. H, 
Rowles. Price, % cents.—*Irving’s Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 
Edited by G.S. Blakely. Price, 25cents. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. 


Fontaine. Boston: D. C. 


Richmond, Va.: B. F. 
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Aids Digestion 


Horsford’s 


Acid 
Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water after meals removes the 
distress, oppression and ‘“‘all 
gone” feeling. Gives good appe- 
tite, perfect digestion and restful 
sleep. 

A tonic for mental, Nervous 
aud physical weakness. 

Tf your druggist can’t supply you we will send 


small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rumrorp CHEMICAL Works, Providence, 


Rapid. Money Making 


More money has been made within the past 
seven years in Stock speculation than ever be. 
fore in the history of the world. This has been 
due to the great prosperity of our country; a 
better knowledge and understanding among the 
masses of our strong physical and financial 
standing, and ability to meet all conditions. Our 
railway and industrial corporations have never 
before assumed such colossal proportions in 
business and trade, and never have 


THEIR EARNINGS BEEN SO ENORMOUS, AND 
DIVIDENDS 


more assured. In fact, Stock speculation has be- 
come the popniar fancy, and the large profits made 
are in “ry cases intoxicating. Unsatisfactory leg. 
islation at Washington last winter, in matters finan- 
cial, has brought about a severe decline in prices, 
and values have been depressed to ridiculous fig- 
ures, Far Below Their Intrinsic Value. The 
effect is but temporary, and one of those opportun- 
ities that 


COME BUT ONCE IN A LIFETIME 


is at present offered for the purchase of all 
stocks cheap. They have declined all they will, 
and must in the near future regain their former 
figures of from 40 to 75 points higher. Thou- 
sands of dollars in profits are in sight for those 
who are wise. We would like to assist you to 
take advantage of this rare chance. 


IF YOU HAVE NEVER TRADED IN THE MARKET 


write us and we will explain the methods. We 
accept accounts of from #50 upwards, and buy 
stocks on a margin of 5 per cent., instead of 
your having to pay cash forthem. Your advan 
tages are the same. We solicit correspondence. 


LEE, THOMPSON CO. 


Bankers and Brokers, 
131 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


October 15-17: Northeastern Iowa Teach- 
ers’ Association, Mason City, Ia; Miss 
Florence Currier, Cedar Falls, Ia., sec- 
retary. 

October 16: Franklin County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Greenfield; Ed- 
ward Dixon, Orange, president. 

October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 

October 16-17: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord. Super- 
intendent G. H. Whitcher, Durham, 
president. 

October 18: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association, Hartford. 

October 21-24: Maine State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Augusta. 

October 21-22-23: Union meeting of New 
England Association of Superintend- 
ents; Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, and the New York State 
Superintendents’ Association, Boston. 

October 29-30-31: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Johnsbury. 

October 30:Hampden County, (Massachu- 
setts) Teachers’ Association, high 
school building, Springfield, Mass. Miss 
E. L. Smith, Holyoke, Mass,. secretary. 


October 30: Middlesex County (Massa- 
chusetts) Teachers’ Association, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston. F. H. Nicker- 
son, Melrose, president. 

October 30: Hampshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Northampton. 
Superintendent A. B. Morrill, Eastham- 
ton, president. 

November 5-7: Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Joliet. I. I. Allison, 
chairman of 1 e executive committee, 
Joliet. 

November 6: Norfolk County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont Temple, 
Boston. 

November 27-28: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


The dates for the twenty-fourth annual 
meeting of the Maine Teachers’ Associa- 
tion have been set for October 22, 23, and 
24. The meeting wiil be held at Augusta 
and a complete program is being prepared 
by those having it in charge. Among the 
speakers for the general sessions will be 
Charles D. Hine, secretary of the Con- 
necticut State Board of Education, Dr. 
William J. Long, author of several vol- 
umes of nature stories, and Henry T. 
Bailey, recently superintendent of draw- 
ing in Massachusetts. These are all well 
known and able speakers, and a most 
interesting convention is anticipated. 
The attendance will probably be the 
largest ever known, as a law was passed 
by the last legislature making it possible 
for every teacher in the public schools to 
attend the meetings for two days without 
loss of pay, unless forbidden to do so by 
the school board. The association 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges, the 
Association of Superintendents, and the 
Schoolmasters’ Club also hold their meet- 
ings in connection with the Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association, the Saturday session be- 
ing entirely under the control of the 
former. The chairmen of the different 
departments are: Superintendence, 
Superintendent John R. Dutton, 
Belfast; rural schools, Superinten- 
dent Payson Smith, Rumford Falls; 
grammar schools, Principal Prescott 
Keyes, Bangor; primary schools, Miss 
Lillian Lincoln, Farmington. Interesting 
programs are being arranged for these 
departments. 

George C. Purington, principal of the 
Farmington state normal school, is presi- 
dent of the State Association of Congre- 
gationalists. He is highly honored in the 
state. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PLYMOUTH. Plymouth’s new $40,000 
high school building will be done 
by January 1, 1904. The _ struc- 
ture is 100x71, and has two main 
stories, an attic story and a basement. 
The building is of red face brick laid in 
black mortar, with white Virginia sand- 
stone trimmings. The roof is to be 
slated and all the gutters and ornaments 
are to be of copper. 

It will seat in the study room 125 pupils, 
and communicating with this is a class- 
room that will seat some fifty additional 
scholars, and can be used for a study room 
if occasion requires. 

On the upper floor an assembly hall 
70x41 is provided. This room will have 
a stage, with anterooms and lavatory on 
both sides. The building is to be finished 
inside throughout in ash, and will have 
all hardwood floors. Heat will be sup- 
plied by both direct and indirect systems. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held in Boston, 
November 27 and 28, 1903. Louis R. 
Nash, Holyoke, president; Seth Sears, 
Boston, secretary. 

The Norfolk County Teachers’ meeting 
will be held in Lorimer Hall Friday, No- 
vember 6. The program is not yet com- 
plete, but President Faunce, Miss Emma 
G. Olmstead, and Principal Wilbur F. 
Gordy have consented to give addresses. 
A full program will be announced later. 

With the opening of this school 
year, Mr. C. J. Capen of the Boston 
Latin school begins the fiity-second year 
of his work in that educational institu- 
ticn, which has acquired a national repu- 
tation. Many a man whose hair is gray 
or minus remembers the days when 
“Cudjo’’ Capen, as the boys have called 
him from time immemorial, taught him 
the rudiments of French; men and teach- 
ers have come and gone, but Mr. Capen 
bas continued to go on, endeared to the 
hearts of graduates and students. He has 
had his “ways,” of course, but when one 
comes to look back on teachers that 
made their mark, one finds that those 
very things that so sharply characterized 
them have been frequently the cause of 


memories we would not be _ without. 
There are few men in active life in Bos- 
ton who can boast of Mr. Capen’s record 
one of remarkable faithfulness, assiduity, 
and punctuality. Such an example of 
loyalty is in no better place than in one 
of the educational homes of the boys of 
Boston. As the classes have graduated, 
they have come back to shake hands with 
him from time to time, and sometimes he 
has been the principal guest at their re- 
unions. And when the time comes that 
“Cudjo” is no longer at the school, the 
B. L. S. boys of former days will have 
lost one strong link between them and 
the happy past when they were “prepar- 
ing for college.” 

NORTON. Yesterday was the ninety- 
fourth birthday of Mrs. Eliza B. Wheaton, 
the founder of Wheaton Seminary. The 
seminary observed the anniversary in a 
fitting manner. The celebration extended 
through Saturday and Sunday. The 
former day was set aside asa half holiday 
for the pupils. Saturday morning the 
members of the senior class gathered and 
marched to Mrs. Wheaton’s home in a 
body. There the young ladies presented 
her with a large bouquet Of roses. In the 
evening the girls held a reception. Rev. 
and Mrs. Charles A. Ratcliffe were the 
guests of honor. A short musical pro- 
gram was rendered, after which a social 
period was enjoyed, and refreshments 
were served. The program for Sunday 
evening included an address by Dr. Sam- 
uel V. Cole, president of the seminary. 
Dr. Cole in his remarks gave a short 
sketch of the earlier history of the school, 
and referred to the many influential 
friends that the school possessed. He also 
referred to the high ideal for which the 
seminary stands. Mrs. Wheaton was in 
excellent health, much better, in fact, 
than for some time past. This fact gave 
the celebration an unusually cheerful 
tone throughout. 


NORTHAMPTON. The annual conven- 
tion of the Hampshire County Teachers’ 
‘Association will be held at Northampton 
on Friday, October 30. Principal Alfred 
B. Morrill of Easthampton, Mass., presi- 
dent; Miss Sarah E. Morten, of Florence, 
Mass., secretary. President Hyde of 
Brunswick, Me., and Dr. Scott of Wor- 
cester will address the general session in 
the morning. The afternoon will be de- 
voted to high school, grammar, and prim- 
ary sections with speakers for each. 

WORCESTER. Colonel Elijah _ B. 
Stoddard of Worcester, long-time mem- 
ber of the state board of education, died 
suddenly at Alfred, Maine, on September 
25, aged seventy-seven. He graduated at 
Brown, ’47. 

At the time of his death Colonel Stod- 
dard was in active business harness, 
being president of the Quinsigamond 
National Bank, the Five cents Savings 
Bank, the Mechants and Farmers’ Fire In- 
surance Company, and a director and 
counsel for the State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Company. He was also member of 
the sinking fund commission of the city 
of Worcester, president of the Hope 
Cemetery Association, and a member of 
state board of education. He was a 
charter member of the Worcester club., 
and had for years held membership in 
the Worcester Fire Society. 

He represented Worcester in the state 
legislature in 1855, 1863, and 1864, and 
had served in the board of aldermen. He 
was a member of Governor Banks’ staff, 
and later was a member of the governor’s 
council. In 1882 he was mayor of Wor- 
cester. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. Yale University paid 
to the city in taxes this year $1,563.37. 
The university is exempt from taxation 
on property valued by the assessors at 
$6,376,726. The university is free to hold 
as much real estate as it wishes, free of 
taxation, so long as it does not produce 
revenue. 

NEW BRITAIN. Many high school 
girls have elected domestic science this 
term, so that there are three divisions. 
Miss Gorould, a new teacher, is in charge. 


WOODSTOCK. Miss Margaret Sey- 
mour of Bennington, Vt., will be the new 
assistant at the academy the coming year. 
She is a Mt. Holyoke graduate. 


NORWICH. Miss Flora Terrell of the 
academy faculty took a course in Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., during the 
summer. Miss Laura White of the acad- 


8 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 


Small investors should get from 8 per cer t. to 12 
er cent. on 99.day deposits. These bonda furnish 
hat onportunity. They may be purchased in small 

denominations and paid for at once, or they may be 
aid for by daily, weekly, or monthly deposits 
ey are amply secured. Write or call for booklet 
explaining them. 
CHARLES C. KELLOGG, 


sept3s-4t 131 Tremont St., Boston. 


/PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


ARE 


RESILIENT. 


SAMPLES FREE TO TEACHERS. 
RESILIENCY is THE SECRET OF 


A SMOOTH, EASY-WRITING PEN. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., 
_ 349 Broadway, New York. 


Cc 


Our weekly market letter, now ready for 
delivery, is devoted to the Financial Situation, 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit, Sugar, and Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas preferred. A copy will 
be mailed upon application, and we respect- 
fully solicit a share of your patronage. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 

ADVANCES made on collateral. 

NEW YORK and BOSTON STOCKS 
bought and sold on commission for cash, or 
carried on margin. 

PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 

DISPATCHES from the leading Financial 
Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


(> It often happens that a person re- 

ceiving our weekly market letter 
has an account with another broker 
which may not be satisfactory. Should’ 
you be in this position and wish to trans- 
fer your account to us, we would be glad 
to arrange it without trouble or expense 
to you. If this suggestion meets with 
your approval, kindly advise us, either 
personally or by mail, and we will give 
the matter our immediate attention. 


Corey, Milliken & Co., 
(Established 1890.) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311 and 312 Exchange Building, 
BOSTON. 
& Cc 


emy, who has been teaching in Dr. Jones’ 
preparatory school, Ithaca, N. Y., during 
the summer, has returned to Norwich. 


SHORTHAND COMPETITION FOR 
SILVER AND BRONZE MEDALS. 


Silver and bronze medals are now being 
supplied to schools and colleges teaching 
either the Isaac Pitman shorthand, or a 


modification of same, by Messrs. Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, 31 Union square, New 
York, the same to be offered by schools 
as first and second prizes for the most 
proficient shorthand student during the 
school year. This progressive concern is 
ever to the fore with new ideas, and we 
are sure this innovation will be eagerly 
grasped by the large number of schools 
now teaching this system, as it will un- 
doubtedly be an incentive to better and 
more thorough work in the classroom. 
The medals, which measure one and five- 
eighths by one eighth inches thick, are 
extremely artistic, and on the obverse 
side bear the head of Sir Isaac Pitman, 
and the words “Inventor of Phonog- 
raphy,’’ and on the reverse side a laurel! 
wreath, drawn with singular grace and 
charm, and the inscription, ‘For Pro- 
ficiency in Pitman’s Shorthand.” Each 
medal is enclosed in a very handsome sole 
leather satin-lined case, and we consider 
the happy possessor of one should have 
cause for congratulation. Further partic- 
ulars can be obtained by writing to Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, 31 Union square, New 
York. 


INVESTORS! 


NOW is the time to buy. 
We have a stock that pays 
15 per cent.; is safe, and 
promises to do much better. 


A. H. BUTLER & CO. 


19 Congress Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Providence New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Established 1887. 


LEWIS CO. 


BANKERS and BROKERS, 
35 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 


Speculative and Investment Ac- 
counts Solicited, 


Direct Wires. Exceptional Equip- 
ment for Rapid Execution of 
orders. 


MARKET LETTER SENT FREE. 


— 


The desire to increase one’s in- 
come is universal and is to be 
commended. Frugality is the 
stepping-stone tu wealth. 

As the mind of youth is better 
developed by one interested and 
conversant with modern methods 
rather than by antique forms, so 
may your interests be more care. 
fully looked aiter if an expert 
Broker who makes 
investments” a specialty, is em- 
ployed. 

Safety is the first essential to 
be considered when investing 
savings. In this connection we 
call your attention to our Firm, 
and solicit correspondence per- 
taining to Stock Investment, 
either for cash or on suitable 
margin. Same being satisfactory 
to you, a share of your patron- 
age will be highly esteemed. ° 

We have a selected list of Stand- 
ard Stocks that will return very 
much higher rates of interest 
than can be obtained from Sav- 
ings Banks, and which we regard 
equally safe. 


We guarantee the same rate of inter- 
est for one year on any investment 
we advise, 


We furnish a Chart showing course of prices, 
which will be found both instructive and interest- 
ing. This will be sent to any address free upon 
request, 


HERBERT FRANKLIN FISK. 


Rey. Herbert Franklin Fisk,D.D., LL.D., 
was born September 25, 1840, at Stough- 
ton, Mass. He prepared for college at 
the Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham, 
Mass., one of the most famous of New 
England academies. He graduated with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts from Wes- 
leyan University at Middletown in 1860. 
He was teacher of Latin and mathe- 
matics at the Delaware Literary Institute, 
Franklin, N.¥., 1860-61; principal of 
Shelburne Academy, Vermont, 1861-63; 
teacher of Latin and Greek, Wesleyan 
Academy, Wilbraham, Mass., 1867-68; 
principal of Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, 
Lima, N. Y., 1868-73; principal of the 
Academy of Northwestern University 
from 1873 to the present time. 

In 1888 he was made professor of peda- 
ae in the College of Liberal Arts of 
University. He received 
sd degree of Master of Arts from Wes- 
yan | niversity in 1863; degree of Doc- 
‘or of Divinity from Wesleyan University 
'n 1888; degree of Doctor of Laws from 
Allegheny College, 1899. 

; Professor Fisk has been not merely a 
£00d classical scholar, not even merely a 
moon Classical teacher; he has been a force- 
\'sorous, aetive element in the life 
tak one of the more than five thous- 
las Lee who have been registered here 
became principal. His wide in- 
teens n educational problems and educa- 

4 subjects is indicated by the fact 
of a addition to his duties as principal 
pty Academy he has conducted for 
and Rh past, courses in the history 
thns of educarion in the college, 

> tee ifying to an acquaintance with 
views and wider outlook of 

It wlucational theory and policy. 
Which ey een a grand record and one of 
Well he very member of this school may 

proud. It is a record which can 


be put by the side of that of other great 
principals of secondary schools—with 
Abbott and Taylor and Steele and Ban- 
croft. His is a career which may properly 
be called to the attention of young teach- 
ers who are entering upon secondary 
work as worthy of their emulation. It 
is a striking demonstration of the power 
and influence and dignity which may 
come to the principal of the secondary 
school if only he conceives his office and 
his opportunity in a large way. It is an 
inspiration to every high school principal 
and to every head of an academy or other 
secondary school in the United States. 

The university plans to recognize the 
completion of his thirty years of service 
by an appropriate celebration on the last 
two days of October, 1903. The princi- 
pals of the leading four-year high schools, 
private schools, and academies of the 
country are to be invited. College presi- 
dents and educators from various parts 
of the country are to take part. The 
proposed celebration will be a notable 
event in the educational world. 


REMOVAL TO LARGER QUARTERS 


Messrs. Corey, Milliken & Co., the prom- 
inent banking and investment firm, of 53 
State street, Boston, have taken the en- 
tire third floor of the Easton building, now 
in the course of erection on the corner of 
State and Devonshire streets. They ex- 
pect to move into their new quarters 
about the fifteenth of next March. 


Jenkins, writing te thank his aunt for 
a large goose -sent at CHristmas, says: 
“You could not have sent me a more ac- 
ceptable present, or one that would have 
reminded me of you more pleasantly.”— 
Tit-Bits. 


Giet the Best 


The aim of Myers, Fisner & Co. ha; 
not been to supply every book needed 
in schools, but to publish the best books 
in their respective lines. 


The best and most popular Arithmetics are 


THE DURELL & ROBBINS PRACTICAL 


ARITHMETICS. 
First LESSONS NUMBERS......... 
ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC.. 40 
ADVANCED PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC..... 65 
A MENTAL ARITHMETIC ( Weidenhamer ) 35 
MENSURATION ( 50 


The best and most popular Algebras are 


THE DURELL & ROBBINS ALGEBRAS. 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA.......- 8b 
THE SCHOOL ALGEBRA... 


THE SCHOOL ALGEBRA COMPLETE......- 1,95 
The best and most popular Spellers are 
BENEDICT’S GRADED SPELLERS. 
BENEDICT’S PRIMARY SPELLER........-- -20 
BENEDICT’S ADVANCED SPELLER.......-- 25 
The best and most popular School Music Is 
THE NEW IDEAL MUSIC COURSE. 
THE PRIMARY IDEAL MUSIC BOOK...... 35 
THE ADVANCED IDEAL Music Book..... .60 
THE IDEAL MUSIC CHART........-00+0006 7.50 
THE IDEAL PITCH INSTRUMENT.......--- .50 


The best and most popular Copy Books are 


THE NEW IDEAL COPY BOOKS. 


VERTICAL EDITION, Nos. 1 to 6, per dozen 75 
SLANT EDITION, Nos. 1 to 5, per dozen.... 75 
The best ani cheapest supplementary histories are 
Flickinger’s Outlines of General History $ .50 
Murphy’s Flash-lights on Am. History... .65 
Shimmell’s History of Pennsylvania... 


The best and most popular Pennsylvania civics is 
Shimmell’s The Pennsylvania Citizen .. .60 


The best and most helpful books for teachers are 
Winship’s Jukes-Edwards 50 
Super’s Wisdom and Will in Education. 1.25 
Durell’s New Life in Education ...-.--- .90 
Berkey’s Manual and Guide for Teachers = .50 
Normal Question Booklets ...-- 


Mailed to any address on receipt of price. 
Correspondence cordially invited, 


MYERS, FISHEL & C0., Publishers, 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


down. 


By TOPIMy 


“VERY BODY is glad to get Vakashuns, speshly me and 
my teecher, shes glad 2. A Vacashun is awl rite 
teecher sez if U kan go sumwear and njoy Ureself, butt she 
sez that costz an orful lot of Muney. Teecher has a seekret 
witch she told me aw] a-bowt. Its her planz for next yeer, 
she sez I musent tell nobudy. I promest, so ile just rite it 


TEECHER’S SECRET 


Teecher sez a kompney in boston is givin away 6 free tripz 
to st. Louis Fare and pais awl the bils, eatin & drinkin & 
sleepin and tikets to get in. teecher is goin to try for one 
as it dont cost nuthin xcept to buy a cake of sope they call 
“Velva,” maid speshuly for teechers and scollars and she sez 
its fine for removin stayns frum the hands. She pade 50c 
for a box of 3 cakes postpade. I tride it and its awl rite, 
P. S. Awl U have to do is cend to the Willard Chemical Co. 
9 Cornhill, Boston a rapper taken from Velva and rite a letter 
awl a-bowt the meritz of the sope. 
& praps I'll get 1 of them tripz. 


I’m agoin to rite a letter 


IN CENTRAL COMMODIOUS QUARTERS 
Curtis & Cameron, publishers of the 
beautiful Copley prints, who have had 
their printing office at some distance from 
their business office in the Pierce building, 
opposite the public library, in Copley 
square, Boston, having outgrown their 
manufactory, and finding the location in- 
convenient, have leased an entire floor in 
the great brick block on Harcourt street, 
near their business office, and in the very 
heart of the colony of artists, scientific 
people, etc. The beauty and artistic ex- 
cellence of the Copley prints are well 
known, and the firm is to be congratu- 
lated in being able to concentrate its 
activities and to secure quarters so light 
and roomy that its output cannot but be 
improved, if such a thing be possible. As 
is well known, the Copley prints are of 
the very highest grade, the subjects and 
the execution being only of the choicest. 


OF HIGH LITERARY MERIT. 

The Penn Publishing Company, of 923 
Arch street, Philadelphia, has just issued 
“One Hundred Choice Selections No. 38,” 
entirely new pieces, none of which have 
previously been published. No recitation 
books have ever approached the circula- 
tion of these. The publishers possess ex- 
ceptional facilities for gathering material, 
and no selection is accepted until it has 
the approval of at least three critics, all 
of whom are either experienced editors or 
trained elocutionists. This scrutiny has 
been followed in the present volume, the 
value of which is enhanced by the fact 
that not one of the entire 100 pieces has 
appeared in any other book of recitations. 
A number of the recitations were written 
to order, while others are used only by 
special arrangement with the authors and 
publishers. The high literary merit of 
the selections, their popular character, 
and the very general demand for a new 
issue of the series will, we are sure, give 
to this number immediate sale and a very 
wide circulation. The price in cloth is 
fifty cents, and in paper thirty cents. 


IMPLIFIED SHORTHAND. Copyright 1903. 191 pp. 
The best book for schools and home study. To 
introduce this book, I will give lessons by mail at 
moderate rates. FRANCIS J. STEIN, Author, 31st 2 
Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. 


“TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS FOR AN 
IDEA.”’ 

Attention is called to the offer made in 
another column of the Willard Chemical 
Company for “a good, snappy suggestion 
for advertising.” The advertisement ex- 
plains itself, and must be acted upon at 
once. A further offer which the company 
will shortly announce in these columns 
offers a chance for six teachers to visit 
the St. Louis Exposition, with transpor- 
tation to and from St. Louis, meals, sleep- 
ing-car accommodations en route, enter- 
tainment at a first-class hotel for ten 
days, and daily admission to the Exposi- 
tion, all absolutely free. The offer is a 
bona fide one, and our readers are asked 
to be on the lookout for it. 


A TRUSTWORTHY GENTLE- 


WANTED. man or lady in each county 


to manage business for an old established house of 
solid financial standing. A straight bona fide week) 
salary of $18.00 paid by check each Monday,with all 
expenses, direct from headquarters. Money ad- 
vanced for expenses. Enclose addressed envelope. 
Manager, 360 Caxton Building, Chicago. _oct]-4t 


THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES. 


Single copies, each.............+ 50c. 
Five copies or more, each ....... 40e. 
Special low price for large classes. 


A Guide to English Syntax (Ready Oct. 10th). 
A practical study of the syntax of Irving’s essays, 
The Stage-Coach, and The Mutability of Literature. 

She Study of Ivanhoe. New edition, with special 
map of Lvanhoe Land, 

Published by H. A. DAviInpson, Albany, N. Y. 


Rational Home Gymnastics 


For the Well and the Sick. 


70 ful!-page Illustrations for Men and Women, 
with full directions for Physical Culture. 


By HARTVIG NISSEN, 
Director of Physical Training in Brookline Public Schools, 
AND A SUPPLEMENT FURNISHED BY 


BARONESS ROSE POSSE, 
Director of Posse Gymnasium. 


Bound in cloth. 140 pages. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 
Liberal terms to canvassers. 
E. H. BACON & CO., 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


sept24.4t 


corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention Journal of Education. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Vroperly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
iastructorships, and important college news. 


Cornell University opened September 
25 with the annual address of President 
J. G.. Schurman, who announced that 
2,345 students were registered in the uni- 
versity, of whom 815 were members of 
the freshmen class. Both the total regis- 
tration and the registration of the fresh- 
man class is larger than at the corre- 
sponding term of a year ago. The per- 
centage of increase for this year over 
1902 is larger than the percentage of in- 
crease in 1902 over 1901. 


Professor Benjamin G. Brown of Tufts 
College died suddenly September 29, at 
his summer home, Marblehead. The 
cause of death was heart disease. 

Professor Brown was born in Marble- 
head, February 22, 1837, received the de- 
gree of A. B. from Harvard in 1858, and 
in 1861 became instructor to the fresh- 
men and sophomores of Tufts College in 
mathematics, and to the juniors in mathe- 
matics and physics. In 1865 he was 
elected Walker professor of mathe- 
matics at Tufts, which position he held 
at the time of his death. ° 

The movement toward the pensioning 
of college teachers is slowly making its 
way in our universities. Brown Uni- 
versity is the last to take action through 
the appointment by the corporation of a 
committee “to consider the feasibility of 
making some provision for the honorable 
retirement of professors who have been 
long in the service of the University.” 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, and 
Amherst already have systems of retire- 
ment, and President Faunce of Brown, in 
his last report, strongly recommends that 
the university take speedy action ‘in the 
matter. 

Our older universities are often em- 
barrassed by the very abundance of ma- 
terial accumulated in regard to its own 
history and the records of its graduates. 
Such material is too likely to be neg- 
lected. Brown University, for instance, 
with its life of 140 years, has most valu- 
able material stored away on its shelves. 
Through the generosity of an alumnus 
this accumulation of many decades will 
henceforth receive systematic attention. 
Mr. Clarence S. Brigham has been ap- 
pointed Archivist of the university, and 
will make it his business to sort and to 
make accessible these records of former 
vears. Many curious side lights on the 
former social life of the university, and 
incidents in the lives of famous Alumni, 
will in this way become known. Hence- 
forth, also, records of college customs 
and doings will be carefully collected, and 
a substantial foundation thus laid for the 
future historian of Brown, or of college 
life in general. 

By the terms of the will of the late 
Richard W. Foster of Clinton, Mass., 
Harvard University will receive an un- 
conditional gift of $25,000, and under cer- 
tain conditions may become a still more 
substantial beneficiary. 

A distinct innovation has been intro- 
duced into the marking system at Brown 
University. A new mark, meaning low 


grade, has been adopted, and also a sys-- 


tem of departmental honors, similar to 
that in vogue in many other colleges 
throughout the country. The new mark is 
adopted for the benefit of students of low 
rank, and the departmental honors will 
be awarded to men who have shown 
marked ability in the line of study that 
they have chosen for their life work. 
The names of all students awarded final 
honors will be printed in the Commence- 
ment program and in the college catalog. 

The Philippine government has enacted 
a law for the education of a number of 
Filipino youths in the United States. Its 
primary object is to fit young natives for 
positions in the civil service of the Philip- 
pines. Under the provisions of the law, 
100 native young men between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-one are to be choven 
by competitive examination, and out of 
these the governor may select those he 
deems best qualified to be educated in this 
country. The governor is also authorize1 
to select for the same purpose twenty-five 
Filipino youths without subjecting thea’ 
to competitive examination, but the whole 
number to be sent to the United States in 
the first year is not to exceed lvyv. 

Those to come to America are to be re- 
quired to take the oath of allegiance to 
the United States, and to sign an agree- 
ment that upon the completion of their 
education they will return to the Philip- 
pines and within two months thereafter 
take an examination for appointment in 
the civil service of the islands. Five nun- 


M. 


Your 


If your Board adopts the - 


ONE PRICE to all Schools. 
for 100,000, and at the same price. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 


School Books last longer 


School Books transferred in Clean Covers 
School Books kept in Perfect Repair 


School Books never get Soiled or Filthy 


System for Preserving 


Costs only $ per cent. of the value of the books 
Books made to last 56 per ct. to 100 per ct. longer. 


That it SAVES MONEY, the great growth 
of the business proves conclusively. . 


Orders for 1,000 receive the same care and attention as those 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


©. HOLDEN, Sec’y. Samples free. 


Springfield, Mass. 


dred dollars is to be paid annually by the 
Philippine government for the support 
and tuition of each native student. 

The passage of this act was tne out- 
come of correspondence between Colonel 
Edwards, chief of the Insular vureau of 
the war department, rrofessor Young of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and the 
Philippine government. Colonel Edwards, 
in suggesting iuat ruipino youth be 
brought to the United States to be edu- 
cated, favored having them live wita 
American families in order that they 
might receive home training and disci- 
pline. In concurring with tus view, Pro- 
fessor Young remarked that it had been 
the experience of the University of Penn- 
sylvania that students of Latin blood u.u 
not possess the requisite amount of seif- 
control to reside at an educational institu- 
tion where there is a large student body. 
The Porto Rican government is sending 
scores of young natives to schools in this 
country. Colored Porto Kicans are being 
educated at Booker T. Wasa:ngton’s 
Tuskegee Institute, and at the Cariuo.e 
Indian school. 

The prospect is said to be good for the 
largest attendance that Oberlin Co!leze 
has ever had. Dr. Edward L. Bosworth, 
dean of the theological seminary, reports 
that the number in the junior class in the 
seminary will be increased twenty-five 
per cent. 

Warner hall has been undergoing a 
good many improvements preparatory to 
the opening of the Conservatory of Music. 
Thirteen new practice rooms have been 
added, three new electric motors for blow- 
ing the organ, and an electric elevator. 

Several of the teachers’ rooms hava 
been tastefully decorated. Director Mor- 
rison, of the Conservatory of Music, 
states that everything looks favorable for 
a very full attendance. 

Edgar Fauver, who for the past several 
years has been acting as instructor of 
Greek in Oberlin academy, and as assist- 
ant coach of the college athletics, has re- 
ceived the offer of directorship of the phy- 
sical training department of the Horace 


Longley, Hale Co. 


Bankers and Brokers 


40 Water St. 55 Congress St. 


BOSTON 


Commission Orders 
Executed on All Exchanges 


STOCKS 
BONDS 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Interest allowed on deposits sub- 
ject to check. 


Weekly Market Letter and Bond 
List on application. 


Advice on market or individual 
stocks. 


Mann school in connection with Columbia 
University. Mr. Fauver was graduated 
from Oberlin College in 1899, and with the 
exception of a year spent at Centre Col- 
lege, Kentucky, has been connected with 
the college in the aforesaid manner. 


The East Stroudsburg (Penn.) state 
normal trustees have elected Dr. E. L. 
Kemp as principal and Professor H. R. 
Higley as vice-principal, the latter in 
place of Dr A. J. Kinnaman, who r:s‘gns 
to take the principalship of an Indiana 
normal school.- Dr. Mayo of New Yori* 
was elected to the chair of pedagogy and 
psychology. 

Donations amounting to $300,000 hava 
been made the University of Chicago, for 
archaeological research in Egypt ana 
Babylonia. The source of the gift wai 
not revealed, but a presumption that it 
came from John D. Rockefeller was later 
confirmed by a member of the board of 
trustees. Dr. Harper recently spent a 
week in Constantinople, where arrange- 
ments were made for obtaining official 
permission from the Sultan for the inaug- 
uration of the work. The excavations are 
characterized as ‘‘a new field for univer- 
sity work’ by Dr. Harper. It is planned 
to send out two expeditions, one to Egypt 
and one to Babylonia. The receipt of the 
news of the necessary edict by the Turk- 
ish government will be the signal for an 
immediate start. The fund already at 
hand insures a continuance of the work 
for at least ten years, and before that 
time has expired it is expected discoveries 
will have been made rivaling in import- 
ance the unearthing of the Hammurabi 
tablets or the Rossetti stone. 

It is announced that the Sheffield Scien- 
tific school is to receive another dormi- 
tory from Frederick W. Vanderbilt of 
New York. The site of the dormitory 
will be College street, between St. 
Anthony hall and Byers hall. 

The new dormitory will be 125 feet in 
length, and it is expected that it will be 
of the same general style of architecture 
as the dormitory which Mr. Vanderbilt 
gave to the scientific school two years 
ago. 

Professor A. L. Clark, instructor in the 
physics department at Bates College, 
having been granted leave of absence to 
study at Clark University, Dr. Karl 
Schmidt, a graduate of Marburg Univer- 
sity, Germany, has been chosen to suc- 
ceed him. He lectured at Harvard last 
season. 

Owing to the absence of Professor R. 
H. Tukey of the faculty, Professor F. A. 
Knapp has been elected treasurer of the 
Athletic Association. Professor L. G. 
Jordan will fill Professor Clark’s place on 
the athletic board. 


SENSIBLE TO BUY AND PRETTY TO 
GIVE AWAY. 


Basket-making and raffia work in the 
schools and by the teachers has passed 
the ‘‘fad’’ stage, and its fascination and 
usefulness are established. Realizing 
this, the J. L. Hammett Company of 116- 
120 Summer street, Boston, have made up 
a box containing an elaborate variety of 
material, which, with a book containing 
instructions and diagrams, they are mail- 
ing for $1. They have sent out many 
thousands of them, and the call is con- 
stant. With this outfit many of the 
teacher’s leisure hours can be pleasantly 
employed, and the hearts of many boys 
and girls can be made glad; for a prettier 
or more useful present cannot be devised, 
The price includes postage. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The place of honor in the October 
number of the Critic is occupied by a 
brief, but comprehensive, paper on the 
short stories of Balzac, by M. Ferdinand 
Brunetiere. In the series of “College 
Professors Who Are Men of Letters,” 
George S. Hellman writes with ‘sympathy 
and first-hand knowledge of those Co- 
lumbia professors who have contributed 
to belles-lettres or fiction, and his short 
sketches of Professors Woodberry, 
Matthews, Peck, Sherman, and their as- 
sociates are accompanied by numerous 
portraits, which add a note of actuality 
to the letter-press. Among the longer 
articles is Mrs. Annie Russell Marble’s 
study of “Margaret Fuller as Teacher.” 
Of a reminiscent, but not, for that, less 
interesting character is William H. Ride- 
ing’s paper on “Gladstone’s Closing 
Years.” Those who lean toward fiction 
will find much that is excellent. 


—The Woman’s Home Companion for 
October contains sixty pages of interest- 
ing matter. The chief feature is the cen- 


tre pages, which contain pictures of all 
the world’s ‘“Record-Breakers.” Valu- 
able special articles are “The United 
Daughters of the Confederacy,” ‘“‘Fun at 
Girls’ Colleges,” a scientific article by 
Hudson Maxim on “Inventions That 
Ought to be Invented,’ and a nature- 
study article on “Squirrels.” a 
special fall fashion number, containing 
six pages of suggestions for frocks and 
frills. Children’s stories, poetry, and 
articles on entertainment, cooking, and 
gardening conclude this strong autumn 
number. The Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio; one dollar a 
year. 


—The most effective methods for “The 
Administration of Public School Systems” 
are set forth by C. B. Gilbert in the Octo- 


ber-December Forum. He urges particu- 
larly that the business side of school 
work should be conducted on business 
principles, by persons directly responsible 
to those who appoint them. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Atlantic Monthly for October. Terma, $4,(0 
a year, Bostor, 

The Cosmopoiitan for October. Terms, $1.00 a 
year. New York. 

The Critic for October. Terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York. 

Woman's Home Companion for October. Terms, 
$1.00 a year. Springfield, Ill. 


LOW RATES WEST AND NORTHWEST. 

Via Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul 
pa every day until November 30, 

$33, Chicago to San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, and 
many other Pacific coast points. $30, 
Chicago to Salt Lake City, Ogden, Grand 
Junction, and many other points in Utah, 
Colorado, and Wyoming. Low rates to 
hundreds of other points. 

Through train service, Chicago to San 
Francisco. Only $6 for a double berth, 
tourist sleeper, all the way. 

To the Northwest via St. Paul or via 
Omaha. Write to-day for folder. W. W. 
Hall, New England passenger agent, Bos- 
ton, Mass. sep24-9t 


Mrs. Casey—‘I hear your son Mike has 
gone into literature.” 

Mrs. Clancy—‘‘So he has, He’s got a job 
as janitor in a library,”—Judge, 
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Introductory Arithmetic.. 


S 
ome } 
| New Books. Teachers’ Agencies. 
Author, Publ 

Ginn Price, TEACHERS BY LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE. 

of the Six: Footed... Comatock “61 French; salary $600. Can you fill her place ?—President Board of Education, Sept. 10, 1903. 

Mechivics, molecular P al Millikan “ 150 Telegram.—Immediate personal application Salamanca, prepared to stay, recommended sole candidate 

The Wo nder te ue US 6 bcobccekbssecctess Montgomery Saalfield Pub. Co., Akron, O. 1,50 | Latin, German, French, six hundred. Tele h answer.—To Carolyn L. Doolittle, Buck N. Y 

Porto ver, Burdett N. ¥. 50 
we ae 40 Long distance telephone.—Miss Doolittle is doing nicely. Now we want to fill another sudden vacancy, 

1.00 


w the People Rule.......... 
Loti’s RAMUDUCHO. 

facaulay’s 


Essay ON 


caulay’s 
Shorter 
supervision and Education in Charity 
Mental Arithmetic... Hopkins & 
Molstoy, NiS 
Aids to the Study Of 
The Story of the Revolution...... 


Hoxie “ “ “ 


Winston Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. 


Fontaine (Ed.) D. C. Heath & Co., N. Y. pate 
Smith 3B. F, Johnson Pub. Co., R’hm’d, Va. — 
Aiton (Ed.) “D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. -30 
Barbour 6s se 1.20 
Jackson “ “ “ * 1.95 
Schuyler(Ed.)The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 25 
Blakeley (Ed.) “ 
Brackett “ “ “ 1.00 
Crosby Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y. 59 
Dinsmore Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1.50 
Locke John Lane, N. Y. — 
Lodge Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. a 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROPIPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


nee FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 

We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of s 

work from Kindergarten to University, including special and su 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH. 


BOSTON 


Teachers Wanted. 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
GRACE I. GAY, M’e’R.” 


INSTRUCTION WHICH IMPRESSES. 


There is certainly no more interesting 
work than that done with the stereopti- 
con, and it is doubtful if there is any- 
thing much more instructive in the en- 
tire curriculum of a school than the pos- 
sibilities of a stereopticon. The fascina- 
tion of the exhibition, and the revelations 
of magnification, fasten the facts indelibly 
on the mind of the student, and the pos- 
sibility of teaching a hundred students as 
easily as one puts the stereopticon far 
ahead of the microscope for ordinary 
teaching. In this regard the McIntosh 
Stereopticon Company of 35-37 Randolph 
street, Chicago, have been making vast 
improvements in their apparatus. For in- 


stance: A want has long been felt by 
teachers and pupils for some way of illus- 
tration without costly charts and maps, 
which occupy sO much space and are so 
easily destroyed. This want has been 
fully met by the McIntosh Heliopticon. 
Lessons in drawing may be given by 
copies prepared upon glass by the teacher, 
and the light of the room may be suffi- 
cient to permit the pupils to work. 
Geography, usually so dry and uninter- 
esting to pupils, may be made not only 
instructive, but amusing, by accom- 
panying the text-book lessons on 
the various countries with well selected 
views of the prominent points of interest, 
the inhabitants, their customs, occupa- 
tions, architecture, manufactures, and 
Products of the Natural 
history may be illustrated by views of 
birds and animals, live fishes in tanks, 
etc.; and the classifications, resemblances, 
and differences existing in the animal 
kingdom may be made plain by life-like 
icereseatations, The demand of instruc- 
ors for illustrations on these subjects 
have led the manufacturers of slides to 
Provide a large assortment, which repre- 
sent almost all the phenomena that are 
required for school room or college pur- 
a With the Heliopticon it is possible 
io an object one thousand diam- 
= yee a million areas, and still have it 
oo ta lighted that a large audience can 
i. Plainly. A view of any given local- 
placa be displayed, and the flora or 
be projected upon it. The micro- 
field organisms can be shown on a large 
thet? which affords opportunity to study 
mero — life, surrounded by their 
media. By means of diagrams 
tion Photographs the most recent inven- 

S in the arts can be illustrated and 


_ The apparatus described is 
eatio °d to daily use in allschools and edu- 
ere institutions, and will, when intel- 


eat, ant employed, arouse greater inter- 
ried afford a more valuable and va- 
of illustration than many 
apparat S cost invested in most any other 
he re designed for object teaching. 
oven St of slides and subjects cannot 
® enumerated here, but are classi- 


fied with prices in a 250-page catalogue, 
which the company will be glad to send 
on application. 


$2.00 TO NORTH ADAMS IN THE 
HOOSAC MOUNTAINS, SATUR- 
DAY, OCTOBER 10. 


Already the autumn foliage has com- 
menced to appear, and the fresh atmos- 
phere of October makes one long for an- 
other short respite from work. This is 
the season of the year when the moun- 
tains are more beautiful than ever, and 
the Hoosac mountains in western Massa- 
chusetts are a grand sight at just this 
season. The weather is suitable for 
tramping through the mountains explor- 
ing the Deerfield Valley; or taking a trol- 
ley to many interesting places near by. 
The Boston & Maine excursion to North 
Adams on Saturday, October 10, gives the 
excursionist an opportunity to take in all 
the beauties of an Indian summer in the 
Hoosac mountains, and to enjoy the 
health-giving tramp or ride through this 
noted region. The round trip rate from 
Boston is only $2. Any person desiring 
can upon showing their excursion ticket 
and payment of fifty cents at the Hoosac 
Tunnel station, procure a round trip 
ticket to Wilmington, Vt., on the Narrow 
Gauge railroad, the Hoosac Tunnel, and 
Wilmington. A first-class dinner can 
be procured at the Childs Tavern, Wil- 
mington, and the ride is through the 
prettiest portion of upper Deeriield Val- 
ley. Tickets are on sale at City ticket 
office, 322 Washington street, and at Union 
station. Special train will leave Boston 
at 8.30 A.M. for Hoosac Tunnel and 
North Adams; returning, leave North 
Adams at 4.30 P.M. Train will stop at 
Waltham in both directions, but tickets 
will be on sale only at Boston. Tickets 
are also good returning on regular trains 
on October 11 and 12. 
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VARIETIES. 


A CANNIBAL QUIP. 
Trembling Missionary—‘If, as you say, 
you are a peaceful monarch, why are all 
those human heads on your tent?” 
Cannibal Chief—‘‘Well, you see, this is 
my headquarters.’—September Lippin- 
cott’s. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottie, 


English, $500.— President Board of Education, Sept. 14. 
Telegram.—_Immediate personal application, prepared to begin immediately, Salamanca, N. Y., English, 
five hundred, recommended sole candidate. Telegraph answer.— To Winifred Riblet, Erie, Pa., Sept. 15. 
And she began work the next day. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MERICAN : :: T ’ introduces to Colleges 
and FOREIGN AGENCY, snd, 

ncipals, Assistan rs . 

for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or ua 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


T’e Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


New York 


Recommends college and normai gradua’ specialists, and teachers lleges, 
schools, and families, Advises parents schools. WM. oO. phar, 


‘ with good general education wanted for department work in Hi 
PECIALISTS Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges . 
Gan other d and grade teachers secure positions 
860 to per month, ey can teach some a 
OBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE ne 


Needs men for direct nomination to employer. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th N. Y. Established 1855. 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES *sss-cc': 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 
Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloc 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. 
CHIOAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde Block. 


THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS’AGENGIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


ty EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpG. Mornss, Iowa. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 
29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ 


Kellogg’s Bureau |Any Subscriber 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. of the Jc uRNAL oF EpucaTion who would 
Established in 1889, like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 


Has filled hundreds of places. sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending u:,on a postal card, the name and 


New England teachers wan 
address to1 hich he would like the paper sent. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
New ENGLAND PuBLIsHING Co,, 


No. @1 Oth St.. New York. 
Teachers Wanted es eee 29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


Winship 


GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 


WITH DEBATE. 
Paper; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


43 East 19th St., New York. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 


— 
a 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
‘ 
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HIGH-GRADE TEXT-BOOKS 


AN ELEMENTARY 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


For Use in Schools. By H. W. 
Conn, Ph. D., Professor of Biol- 
ogy in Wesleyan University. 
Fully illustrated. 272 pp. 60 
cents. 


THE SENSENIG-ANDERSON 
ARITHMETICS. 


By D. M. Sensenic and R. F. Anper- 
son, of the State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 


AN INTRODUCTORY ARITHMETIC. 262 pp. 
40 cents. 


ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC. 
60 cents. 

THE NEW COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 437 
pp- 90 cents. tially helpful in its treatment of hygiene. — 
The Series has had marked success and| It is the work of an authority and is in 

is strongly commended as practical, well-| accord with the latest scientific thought. 

graded, thorough, and business-like. In style it is clear, definite, easily intel- 
“Essentials of Arithmetic” is teachable and|ligible to young readers, and remarkably 

their treet ad | _ It is sufficiently comprehensive to cover 

the study of physiology in grammar grades, 

graded, and well suited to the of the | and is suited alike to city and ungraded 
average pupil. The of pore schools. 

covering the essentials} Ittreats the dangers of alcohol judiciously 

of the subject necessary for admission to the | and convincingly. 

High School, or for the needs of the every-day In illustrations, questions, and glossary 


0. FOOSE 4 
’| the book satisfies classroom needs. 


343 pp. 


This new, up-to-date text-book is essen- 


NEWEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


AMERICAN HEROES AND HEROISM 
By WILLIAM A. Mowry, Ph. D., and ARTHUR 
M. Mowry, A.M. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
Combining high ideals with thrilling stories. 
PORTO RICO 
By JoserH B. SEABURY. World and Its 
People Series, Vol. XII. Iliustrated, 50 
cents, Giving an all-round view of Porto Rico 


STORIES FROM THE HEBREW 
By JOSEPHINE W. HEERMANS. Illustrated. 
42 cents. A beautiful and simple narrative of 
Old Testament stories. 


HANS THE ESKIMO 
By CHRISTIANA SCANDLIN. Illustrated. 42 
cents. Picturing the home life of boys and 


girls in Greenland. and its people. 
HEROES OF CHIVALRY TOOLS AND MACHINES 
By LovuISE MAITLAND. IJlustrated. 50 cents.} By CHARLES BARNARD. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
Fascinating tales of the Knights of the Round Full of practical instruction and interesting 
Table. information for boys. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


Classic Stories for Boys and Girls : 
By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A, [1. 


® 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools : 
These stories are everywhere recognized as the best liter- 3 


ature for either entertainment or education that can be put 
into the hands of young people. 

While carefully retaining all the elements of romance and 
adventure, and omitting whatever might prove unwholesome, 
or divert the purpose of the story, the author has, in a sur- 
prising degree, preserved the unity, completeness, and spirit 
of the original. He has furnished such an account as will 
afford the youth of our day an intimate acquaintance with the 
heroic characters who have filled such an important place in 
the literature of the centuries. 

They are admirably adapted for school and library pur- 
poses or for supplementary use. The following titles are now 
published : — 


The Story of Siegfried 

The Story of King Arthur The Story of the Odyssey 

The Story of Tristram The Story of the Aeneid 
The Story of the Faerie Queene 


All are attractively bound and profusely illustrated. The price of each is 
» $1.00, net. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
950 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. Order of 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
43 East 19th St. 378 Wabash Ave. 


The Story of the Iliad 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions, Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 


BOSTON: 
29.4 Beacon 8t. 


BOOHS ON EDUCATION 


The Psychology of Child Development 


By Irvine Kine. 280 pp., 12mo, cloth; net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.12. 
The Place of Industries in Elementary Education 


By Karuarine Exvizasetu Dorr. 208 pp., 12mo, cloth ; met, $1.00 ; 


postpaid, $1.10. 


Studies in Logical Theory 


Edited by Jonn Dewey, with the co-operation of members and Fellows 
of the Department of Philosophy. xiv. + 300 pp., 8vo, cloth ; net, 


$2.50 ; postpaid, $2.62. 


School and Society 


By Joun Dewey. 130 pp., 12mo, cloth; postpaid, $1.00. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 


GOOD WRITING 


was the great event in 


Bixler’s Physical Training in Penmanship 


Tested by tens of thousands for 20 years, and now stands supreme in its practicability and effectiveness, 


.No competitors ; it stands alone, and this course is memeer by the originator and author. It imparts ease, 
rapidity and all-around skill in the dexterity of the pen 


or longhand or shorthand. 
people of common 


It is adapted for people who think and Work, sense dienity nd 


the muscles, giving a complete command of the pen, and it does it in about 100 hours’ practice from 
** Bixler’s Physical Training in penmansbip.” the most logical book on the subject of mind and muscle 
power in rapid writing. The price ts $1, 60 PP» fully iNustrated, postpaid, and worth a hundred times the 


price to those who think, and worth nothing to 


azy people. 


® will be at hand. It cures for 

et the book and the epoch of your Life 2 sme’ poor wetting, ana 

does itin 100doser. Affordsa 

mild physical culture, conducive to good health ; makes shorthand a pleasure, and bookkeeping a “joy 

forever.” The same course at Bixler’s Business College costs $25, the most practical school in the land ; 
10,000 sq. ft. of floorage ; organized 1886. Those having failed heretofore, are invited to try this one an 

only system, having reached popularity far beyond the ordinary penmanship field. 

— office clerks, stenographers, teachers, business people — 

It reaches all classes everybody, and benefits all. Why are you a poor writer ? 

You were nct come right ; teachers and publishers taffied you 

with beautiful copper plate suqreios and punished you with slow, laborious, unhealthy drawing. Bah ! 


Such training has but one effect — fai 


Bixler Printing Department 


ure, Testimonials in 10,000ds. 

We make a specialty of school souvenirs, but can 
print ~ ro. Prices low and workmanship the 
very best. e 


do fine embossing, and only one 


printing house out of a thousand can do it. This shows our facilities and degree of skill, as the highest de- 
gree of skill is necessary for embossing. In proportion, our printing 1s better than the average. Profes. 
sional printing for teachers a specialty. Let us hear from you, please, 

We print the best for the money. As teachers we 


Bixler’s Scheol Souvenirs know what you want. Beautiful designs, low prices, 


prompt work. 


Nothing is more pertinent to the 


occasion than these souvenirs for scholars on last day, holiday or any important period in school life. 
Send for free samples and circulars, or better yet, send us your order with 3 cents, 4c or 5¢ for each souve- 
nir, according to style. Only one style toeach order. Photo Souvenirs, Booklet Souvenirs, Round Cor- 


ner Souvenirs, 


For any of the above, address Prof. G. BIXLER, cor, Madison and Ogden, Chicago. 


Special Day Exercises. 


154 pages. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Complete School Exercises to Aid in Celebrating the following Days: 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


PENMANSHIP DAY 


MOTHERS’ DAY (with Music 


THANKSGIVING FLAG DAY (with Music and Complete Flag Drill) 
DECORATION DAY ARBOR DAY STATE DAY 
FRANKLIN WHITTIER LINCOLN 
CHRISTMAS Address 

[m] H. R. PATTENGILL, Lansing, Mich. 


UNIVE RSILY Y Write for Catalogues , 


Price-List, »* 


PUBLISHING 


27-29 West 23d St. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY, Seven Col and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


COMPANY v New York. v 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—— 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, 


Washington Square, N. Y. City. 
SCHOOL OF 
PEDAGOGY 


A Graduate School of educational science, 
furnishing thorough professional equipment 
for teachers wishing to fit themselves for all 
grades of higher educational work. 

The Degrees of Master of Pedagogy and 
Doctor of Pedagogy are conferred. 

The Schoot is closely allied to various depart 
ments of the University, including University 
College, the Graduate School and Schools of 
Medicine and Law, courses in which are open 
to the students of this School 


For information, address THE REGISTRAR. 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand: 


OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
New York High School of Commerce, 


GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, and 
BR'KLYN (NW. Y.) COM’L HIGH SCHOOL. 


‘“‘Tsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 276 
pp., $1.50. Send for Trial Lesson. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, West, N.Y, 


HEN corresponding with our advertisers 
please mention this jourhal, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and trai- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BripcewaTER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. YDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SaALem, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FiroHsuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jonn G. Toowrpson, Principal. 


Private School 
WANTED. 


Customer will invest $1,500 to $2,000 in 
private school in New England. 
Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


La France 


Only French Review in America. Third year 
Endorsed by all lovers of good literature in French. 
Edited by P.G. LA ROCHELLE. $1.00 per year 
Send for sample copy. 


110-120 Boylston St., Boston. 
gt-m 
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